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DONELLE BLUBAUGH, Middlebury Union High School Middlebury, 
Vermont 05753 

Curriculum Project 

Tanzania/Zambia Seminar Abroad '92 



Wliat follows are descriptions of short lesaons and longer 
term projects I developed with the classroom teachers with 
whom I consult- These activities are part of an African 
Studies unit for 9th grade students enrolled in an 
interdisciplinary, team-taught course which combines the 
study of world geography and Language Arts. Since students 
with a wide range of abilities, from learning impaired to 
gifted, take the course, many of the activities are 
"customized" projects for individual students. 



By the time our students begin their African studies they 
have had considerable practice applying the idea that all 
cultures have many things in common. We usually focus on 
the following: all cultures have histories, form 
governments, form groups, gather food, have ways of passing 
information and traditions from one generation to the next, 
use language (including oral language and the languages of 
the visual and performing arts) to express ideas and 
emotions and build shelter appropriate to their physical 
location and group needs. These "commonalities" serve as 
the lenses through which most of the regions and cultures we 
study are analyzed and compared. The conflict between 
tradition and modernity becomes a unifying theme as we study 
issues facing modern Africa. 



INTRODUCTORY ACTIVITIES— Our introductory activities focus 
on helping students realize that many aspects of Africa are 
more familiar than they might think. 

1. Slide presentation: Photographs of people engaged in 
daily routine(work, marketing, conversation, play, etc.) and 
of "ordinary" sights (storefronts, transportation vehicles, 
signs, cinema, dairy farms, etc.) in Lusaka and Livingstone, 
Zambia are alternated with similar situations and scenes 
from our students" hometown. Prior to viewing the slides, 
students are asked to predict what they will see in a slide 
presentation intended to introduce them to life in an 
African country. Answers have varied from "huts" to "lions" 
to "starving children". The point is made when the students 
recognize, for example, that the parking lot farmer's market 
in Middlebury, Vermont is related to the giant, open-air 
market in Lusaka, Zambia. 



2. The children's picture book, A3HANTI TO ZULU, 
is useful for introducing stuier.ts to the customs of 26 
tiifferent African groups. For a simple object lesson, 
studeni:s ai-e asked to identify family or comi);iunir.y customs 
they practice that serve functions similar to those 
illustrated in the book. On a more sophisticated level the 
book can serve as a starting point for i]:dividual student 
research on tYie relationship between physical geography =ind 
the characteristics of a culture. 



FCOD--I prefer to prepare specific foods in connection with 
their m.ention in articles, stories and novels rather than 
organize giant end-of-ianit feasts. A simple meal of ugali 
(stiff porridge) and spinach stew can be used to teach 
volumes about African ways with food. 



1. THE AFRICA NEWS COOKBOOK (Penguin, 1985) is the best 
source I've found locally for recipes that replicate the 
flavors of foods I ate in homes and restaurants in Tanzania 
and Zambia. Recipes from all regions of the continent are 
presented* and many of them are uncomplicated and inexpensive 
enough to meet the requirements of classroom cooking- Just 
as valuable is the introductory information about African 
foods, women and the production and preparation of food, and 
hunger issues. Many recipes are introduced with discussions 
of eating customs and the place of particular ingredients in 
African diets. 



NEWSPAPERS — A ten-minute browse 
can generate a semester's worth 
problems to solve. 



through a local newspaper 
of questions to research and 



1. Newpapers from Nairobi, Dar Es Salaam and Lusaka can be 
used to illustrate the influences of European colonialism in 
East and Southern Africa. Students will observe, of 
course, that the newspapers are printed in English and that 
golf scores are reported. Students also notice that many 
Africans have Anglo given names and that many articles are 
concerned with post-Independence issues. This review can 
serve as a way of generating topics for researching and 
reporting on colonialism and independence movements in 
African nations. 

2. The newspapers can also be used to refute students' 
stereotypical images of Africa as a place devoid of modern 
conveniences, products and technology. We ask students to 
predict the content of Zambian and Tanzanian newspapers in 
the following categories: news, advertising, photographs 
and classified advertising. As they look at the newspapers 
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Tho textbcc-]^ usrid in our ocuree, GLOBAh INSriFiTS 
f Hantulay ?lick'?n:a r'et . al -~ • -Merr ill / ■ i387 h provides 
ortude^yto: 3o:ne^ bac!i:ground o-n development "efforts in ' 

African countries. WOMEN AND CHILDREN IN TANZANIA, an 
analysis of tiie -quality of iife for woir;en and children in 
-ainlan:! Tanzania, public^hed by UNICE? and the Tancanian 
gcverninenr. , can provide information for students who would 
like to o:<a:riine devel:pment issues closely. Once students 
have identified some health, education and economic needs of 
women and children in Tanzania, they can research how small- 
scale development projects sponsored by humanitarian 
organizations are meeting these needs. Information about 
ouch projects can be fcund in organization newsletters and 
magazines- For example. The Hunger Project (One Madison 
Ave., New York, NY 10010) publishes a magazine called 
African Farm.er and U3AID publishes a monthly newsletter. 
Africa Nev/s is a bi-weekly publication that is frequently a 
good sour::e of information abcut developm.ent projects as 
well as general reporting from all parts of Africa (P.O. Box 
3351, Durham, NC 27702). 



LITERATURE- -We have found the following titles to be 
particulary helpful for bringing our students to 
understanding of both traditional African values and 
contemporary > ^ues. Many of these authors and titlep rire 
part of secondary school literature curricula In Tanzanzir. 
and Zambia. Most of the authors are African. 

"The Ultimate Safari" by Na-iine '.lordim.er. In CRIMES OF 
CONSCIENCE (Heinemann, 1391). l.^rdimer contrasts the flight 
of a family from civil war-tz.^n /'oza;nbique through Krugex- 
National Park to a refugee ccter with the adventure 
promised in an advertising bluib for a luxury safari. 

"Makonde Carvers" by Maria Thcmac. In AFRICAN VISAS (Sch:- 
Pi-ess. 1391). A story about -^he ironic relationship between 
a master carver and the tourists and expatricts who are r.is 
?.U3tomer3. Also provides some insight into Makonde carving 
traditions and the political :--i:ite:-:t in which they work in 
Tanzan*ia. 
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EAST AFRICA AND ITS WOMEN: 
A UNIT DESIGNED FOR TWELFTH GRADE MODERN 

PROBLEMS CLASSES. 

THOM J. BRZOSKA 

FULBRI6HT-HAYS, EAST AFRICA, SUMMER 1992 

The following unit is focusing on Eastern Africa. It will analyze the 
economic, political, and social issues affecting women there, and 
developing countries in general. This curriculum unit will study how 
traditional values and attitudes are used to keep women from having a 
major voice in deciding their place in society. It will also include 
specific issues such as physical abuse against women, rape, property 
inheritance, and the impact of AIDS. (It is important to note that the 
degree of freedom that women have to be educated, own property, start 
businesses, to be involved in the political life of a country is an excellent 
Indicator of the degree of democratic change or lack thereof taking place 
in developing countries.) 

The following three activities will give students a general 
background about the continent of Africa and, specifically. 
Eastern Africa. 

Activity One: 

This first activity is designed to evaluate student knowledge of Africa in 
general. 

Have students list on a piece of paper the words, phrases, or descriptions 
that come to mind when they think of the continent of Africa. 

Give the students several minutes to make their lists. Ask the students to 
read them aloud while the teacher writes them on the board. 

After writing students thoughts on the board, analyze each response by 
placing a plus (P), minus (M), or interesting (I) before each if the students 
think the comment reflects positively, negatively or neutrally on Africa 
Discuss their responses and analyze the results to see if they have more 
positives then negatives etc. Ask students why they think the way they do 
about this continent. Where do they get most of their Information? Do 
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they think they have enough knowledge of this area to make judgements 
about the people and societies there? 

It is suggested that various pictures of African life be shared with 
students at this time thac include pictures of modern cities with 
skyscrapers, modern homes, and businesses, and wes'^.ern garbed people. 
Many students have a narrow view of Africa that is focused on wild animal 
life, starvation and mua huts that is extremely Incomplete. 

Activity Two; 

This activity will study some of the major demographic factors affecting 
Eastern Africa. The following two activities will be using the Scholastic 
Update World Affairs Annual 1992-93. Vol. 125, No. 4, October 23, 1992. 
• (This World Affairs Update is published and updated each year in the fall 
by Scholastic Update, 2931 McCarty Street, P.O. Box 3710, Jefferson City, 
Mo. 65102-3710.) 

Have students attempt to name as many African countries without looking 
at a list or map as they can. Afterwards, have them turn to a map or atlas 
of Africa (page 7) and review the names of the countries missed. The 
following questions might be asked to elicit more interest and knowledge 
about this continent. 

How many Af-^lcan countries are there? Is Africa mostly in the 
Southern or Northern Hemisphere? What is the tallest mountain on 
this continent? Where is it located? What are the various water 
features that border it? How many miles across is it? How does 
the United States compare? How large is this continent In 
comparison to the North American Continent? Which is bigger? 
What Is the time difference between Seattle, Washington and 
Nairobi, Kenya? 

Have the students view the "Economic Map of the World" (page 1 4- 1 5) and 
analyze the economic situation of the African continent in comparison to 
the rest of the world. (This map compares per capita GNP In U.S. Dollars 
of all countries of the world from Less than 401$ to $10,000 or more 
using various colors.) 
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Ask Students to analyze what they see. How do the economies of Africa 
compare to the rest of the world? The United States? Have students try 
to imagine what it would be like to live on less than $401 per person per 
year. What things that they now enjoy wouid they have to give up? Of 
those things given up, what would they miss the most, least? What type 
of education might they receive in a country with this amount of income? 
How might their school look different? Their classroom? Would all 
children be able to attend school equally? Would girls receive the same 
education as boys? Why might girls be treated differently? 

Activity Thre e: 

The next activity will have students compare several demographic 
features of Eastern African countries to each other and to the United 
States. The purpose of this activity is help students have a broader 
understanding of the demographic factors influencing this area. 

Have students review the demographic data on pages 22 and 23 on Eastern 
Africa. 

The data displayed should be explained to students before giving the 
following assignment. For example, students should be told that 
Population Annual Rlse(%) might mean more if they divide 70(a constant 
number used to find doubling time of a population) by the growth rate 
which will equal the length of time it will take a population to double. 
This implies that food, housing, employment etc. will also have to double 
to meet the Increasing demands of population. See explanation of data 
headings on pages 30, 32-33.) 

After reviewing the data headings and helping students to analyze what 
the Information might show them, have students work in groups of 2-3 and 
write out 5 to 10 generalizations about East African countries from the 
data. After they have finished, next have them compare The United States' 
data to that of East Africa. Have the students share their insights from 
the data analysis. Generalizations might focus on (for examples) the 
major forms of governments, the high number of children under 15 years 
of age and how this relates to the high annual population rise and doubling 
time of each country, the average doubling time for all East African 
countries together, the high amount of money being spent on the mllitarv 
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versus health and education, the major languages and others as well. 

(Students individually or in groups of two at this time could be assigned 
to research more on the demographic data of one of the East African 
countries in greater detail so they could gain more individual knowledge 
and then share with the rest of the class their findings.) 

The following activities will focus on women's changing role in 
East African countries and The Developing World in general. 

Activity Four: 

The following activity is t?ken from a photo copy in the Lusaka, Zambia 
Young Women's Christian Association Office (YWCA) of the March 9, 1 992 
THE INTERNATIONAL NEWSWEEK, "Woman Power In the rural Third World, 
women do most of the work. Now there is a campaign to help them", pages 
24-30. 

Students are to read the article and then write on the following questions- 

1 ) . Why does this article state that women are "key to economic 

advancement in the developing world"? 

2) . What does actress Audrey Hepburn mean when she states: "There 

is a dreadful apartheid of gender going on in the developing 
world that must be stopped." 

3) . What are some of the programs being instituted around the world 

that are helping women? List and briefly explain. 

4) . How do you feel about the problems mentioned in this article and 

the solutions being presented? Do you think more should be done 
to help out women and children in the developing world? In the 
United States? 

(A supplementary article is Included which could be assigned as well 
titled: "The Economic Woman In Africa", from Finance & Development/June 
1992. This article gives specific details of women's economic struggles 
in Africa.) 
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Activity Five. 

Discuss the students' responses to the above questions and article. Also, 
have students look at the chart on page 27 'Unfair Share' from this handout 
and interpret its meaning. Do students feel that women in America have a 
fair shake when it comes to employment and treatment by society in 
general? 

The next part of this activity should follow naturally out of the above 
discussion. Have students brainstorm issues and concerns affecting 
women in their communities. This list should include a wide variety of 
responses. The purpose of this brainstorming activity is help students 
understand that they may have some similar concerns that are impacting 
women in other countries and especially Eastern African countries such as 
• Tanzania, Zambia, and Zimbabwe. 

Rape, AIDS, physical abuse within families, and women's rights are major 
concerns within the United States. This is no less true for developing 
countries as well. Have students read the following quotes and pick one 
that they have a strong feeling towards and write their response to it. 
(Minimum one page). 

The following quotes were taicen from sources focusing on 
women and family issues within the countries of Tanzania and 
Zambia, Africa. 

From the bulletin board of the Lusaka, Zambia's Young Women's Christian 
Association. 

"The homes have become more dangerous than streets. Stop family 
violence." 

"Women, let's decide for ourselves what Is best for us." 
"It is time for women to remove their subsidies." 
"It Is time for women to stop subsidizing men." 



"Subsidies kill." 
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"Does marriage have to be a risky business?" 

"Dead men don't rape." (An angry response to the problem of rape) 

"His friends think he is a gentleman... She knows he is a wife beater." 

"He married me because of my eyes." (Picture of a women's face 
with bruised eye.) 

"if he won't use a condom...he's not worth your life. Let's stop AIDS." 

"Being sorry afterwards won't help. Be careful stick to one sexual 
partner." 

"Treat everyone else as suspect, use a condom or stick to one 
partner." 

Sarah Lgngwe, a forty-one year old Zambian woman, was arrested for 
going into The International Hotel's bar in Lusaka because she was 
unaccompanied by a man. She is currently fighting this case in court. 
(August 1992) 

The following quotes are from a presentation on "Marital Rights for 
(Zambian) Women", July 29, 1992 by Dr. Beatrice Mondalla In Lusaka, 
Zambia. 

"When a man and a women become married, they become one person. 
The man." 

"Usually it is the man that decides. " 

"Very few women are in a position to take the initiative 
themselves." 

"When there is a shortage of money, it is always the women's issues 
that are pushed to the side." 

"Women In Zambia must prove they have contributed to the marriage 
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financially to claim property in a divorce or death." (Raising the 
children and taking care of the house is not considered adding 
financially to the marriage.) 

"The cost of paying a lawyer eats up all the benefits that a woman 
might receive going to court challenging customary law." 

"It will be pressure from the women that will change the laws." 

"A women may be offered a position and goes home, then the 
husband says no." 

"I think that this is homework for all of us (women) to stop this 
property grabbing (by the husband's family because customary law 
allows It)." 

From THE UNSUNG HEROINES Edited by Magdalene K. Ngaize and Bartha Koda. 

"A woman cannot always depend on a man" (Eva (a Tanzanian 
woman), "Her Struggle For Survival" ) 

The students should be asked to share their papers with partners. The 
partner should read the paper aloud with authors approval. The discussion 
of these statements should Involve the possible meaning of the quotes and 
why women might have made them. Could any of these quotes be made by 
American women? Which ones? 

Activity Six: 

The next activity deals specifically with the issue of sexual harrassment 
and physical violence against women. Thi? is a world-wide problem and 
none the less so In African societies. The articles and overheads were all 
obtained from the YWCA In Lusaka, Zambia in June 1992. 

Make a transparency of "WOMEN'S STORIES... Situations of violence 
In our dally lives...". Place this on the overhead and have students read 
and respond to its central Issues. 

Do they think women experience sexual harrassment at school, and 
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at jobs? Have women in your classroom experienced it? How so? 
Is It hard to stop sexual harrassment by fellow students, peers, and 
employees? If it Is difficult to stop in our society? What options 
might women have In societies that don't have a free and open court 
system or legal system willing to take these types of cases to 
court as is the case in much of the developing world? 



Next display: "Violence against women is global" on an overhead 
transparency. Have students read and respond. 

Handout the quotes from "BEHIND EVERY COMMENT... HEAR A 
WOMAN'S STORY... AND ALL THE OTHER STORIES... THAT NEVER GET 
TOLD" 

How do students feel about tnese quotes and pieces of information? Why 
do they think these things happen? What are the underlying causes? Are 
these issues of concern to us as well? Why, why not? 

Acttvitv Seven: 

The following jigsaw activity will help students gain a greater 
understanding of what is women's traditional role in rural villages and 
society of Eastern Africa, specifically Tanzania. The following writings 
were taken from Women In Development: A Creative Role Denied? By 
Marja-Llisa Swantz, C. Hurst & Company, London Publisher; ALTERNATIVE 
STRATEGIES FOR AFRICA AFRICA 2. Environment. Women, bv Ed. M. 
Sullman, Institute for African Alternatives Publishers; The Unsung 
Heroines. Edited by Magdalene K. Ngaize & Bartha Koda, Women's Research 
and Documentation Project, WRDP Publications, Dar es Salaam, Tanzania. 
1991. 

In this activity students are being asked to read sections from three 
different sources, take notes, discuss what they read in small groups and 
then share their readings with the rest of class. The purpose of this 
jigsaw process Is to have students become mini-experts on the portion 
they have read and thus be more actively involved In the lesson. 

Have two students read each of the following numbered sections: 
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mn^nJlM^^ Marja-Lnsa Swantz. 

TT^^i^ng up at the RwW Delta"^ pages 32-35. 
2) "Women of the RWer", pages 36-41 

67 

5) . "Position of widows", pages 67-70. 

6) . "Divorce", pages 70-72. 

9,. ^Thrdlgfee o/economic Independence attained by wor.mg wo.en", 
pages 1 47- 1 48. 

Sur la; ■;^Hcan — a^d F Jln>st Scnools or T^oognt■■, by 
' Fatima Babtker Mahmoud, pages 1 40- 1 4/. 

1 4) Chapter Four, "Divo'^ce", pages 69-7 1 . 
questions as they read, take notes and discuss: 

in.s activity can be shortened by navlng students all read one or two of 
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the same sections and then discuss in large group. 

After the student groups have given their presentations from their 
sections, summarize on the chalkboard what they learned from their 
readings about the life of women in Tanzania. 

Activity Eight. 

The last activity in this unit focuses on what women can do about their 
situation in East Africa and the rest of the world. 

Have students read "Real Life Story From Zimbabwe Chlpo Gets Her 
Children Back" From Speak Out/Taurai/Khulumani, the magazine of the 
Women's Action Group, Zimbabwe. After reading, have the class discuss 
why this story was put in a cartoon format? What is the story's purpose? 
What might be a problem with this cartoon format? How did Chipo get her 
children back? 

Activity Nine: 

Make an overhead transparency of: we will no longer be passive! 

Have the students read and respond to this overhead which discusses 
actions being taken by women's groups around the world against violence 
towards women. 

Activity Ten: 

The last activity for students in this unit has students reading and 
discussing possible actions that could be taken in all societies to 
decrease violence against women and improve the overall condition of 
women in society. 

Hand out a copy of "Jigsaw Puzzle Putting Together Our Lives... 
Putting Togethfir Our Community" which came from the YWCA Lusaka, 
Zambia. Have the students read the poem by Neena Nehru and discuss in 
large groop what its meaning might be. Next have the students review the 
list of suggested actions that might help women and have each pick the 
five top ones they think would have the most impact for women. Have 
them share with the whole class. Will the actions most picked help 
women in developing countries such as Tanzania, Zambia and Zimbabwe? 
Why, why not? What other changes might be needed in these societies to 
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improve the life of women? 

Several closing questions are important for students to think 
about: 

Can developing countries afford not to accord women an equal place in 
their society if they want to improve their economic and social 
conditions? 

Has the United States done enough to insure the equality of women and the 
prevention of physical violence against them in our society? 

How can we best help ourselves? Countries such as Tanzania, Zambia, and 
Zimbabwe? Should we help them? 
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Rn Rfrican Unit us in. Rttsourcc Basad Learning 



Introduction to Unit; 



8lid« show: Emphasis on city I i 



\ I lagtts 
fomi I \mM, Chi ldr«n 
schools^ goRiis 
animals 
music^ art 



Rttsourctt Bosftd L«aming: 

Diuldtt a cfassroom of children Into Coop^ratlv* Looming groups of 3 or 
4 children. Establish as many stations as you nMd to hav« tach group 
attend one station. I usuailg use seven stations. 

They are: Rrt 



Coeputers 
Loser Disk Player 
Onl Ine cartalog 
Telephone Station 
Li teraturt 
Enc^yciopedia 



Ret i Ml ties at these stations are: 



Rrt: Painting an animal painting us.tng the method used in a slide that I 
had of paintings done in Tanzania. 

Red-orange mater color background uiith cut out black construction 
paper animal and tree pasted on top. 

Computers: HacOlobe- Geography of Rfrica 

Laser Disk Player: Play disk of Encyclopedia of Animals. Write the names 
of African Animals seen. Check with books of African Animals. 

Using postcard size tagboard, pretend you are in Africa and write 
a postcard home describing a safari and draw your favorite animals. 

Online Catalog: Each group of 3 or 4 has a country to study. Look up that 
country, find the call number and book title. Find that number and 
book on the she I f . 

Make up questions (and write answers) that you are going to share with 
the rest of the class. 

Telephone Station: Figure out what you need to knotu about your traueling. 
Call a travel agent... find out the fare, time difference, route, 
name of airline, etc. 
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Encyclopedia: Look up your country. AnstMr questions about the country. 
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Each station time Is 43-60 minutes, ortd so i»e did It over t«K> weeks thre* 
"^.^ TT^' another.' It is helpful if yoThoIJ Sllt'help 

at the On Ine and Telephone stations. fldults*^can oftJn^oCerseTtio stations 
f your class has not »uorked at stations before, you wi 1 1 need .ore help 
(Often you can use older students to help> ^" 

Ea^ station is numbered In the rooe as they forget when they have to rotate 

SatiS! '^l^^.L^'?^?? ^"^V^^ hod to be stamped as they left each 

S^V^^TLm ^ ? i^-P ica of a real passport with photo and statistics. 
Contained birthdate, city of residence, date, on^ noU of country. 

This kind of research can be used with many kinds of {Research: 
j also did It using only African Animals Instead of countries. 
MoveJe^^eU etc <V«>" ^ do Authors, Uestward 



Prior to the week of the Research Based Learning: 

hS^JSu^iiT"^ an African story that complemented on artifact that I 
nad Drought from flfrica: 

Ocilimoto — ihrmm African m\rm toys 

UiMag* of Squort and Round Houms - Rtpl icos of huts, both round and square 
Tht Masai and tim - Masai doll and beodttd jawelry. 
Tr«# of Life - Photos of th« Boobob irmm 
Black snowman - K«nt« cloth 

W« also sang African songs from Tapes that I had, and also used 
the 10 instruments that I had brought. 

ST COPY AVAILABLE 



MULTICULTURAL RQQKS 

uons uosley 

BLACK LTTFRATIIRF 

f^°fj' f!:!???^ i'^Z'^: wiPvgr, Out for Spring 

Aduff, Arnold. Hard to Be 
Berleth, Richard. SamueVs Cho^re 
Bryan. Ashley. All Nioht. AlV^Pav 
Burden-Patman, Denise. Imani's Rift, at Kvr^^'' 
Calnes, Jeanette. Daddv 

Cameron, Ann. Stories .luHan Tp]]^ (and sequels) 
Carter, Polly. Harriet Tubman ^ , ' 

Craft, Ruth. Dav of thg R:,int^,,w . ' . . 

Crews, Donald. Biomama^s -. 

Dragonwagon. Crescent. HglTO PUcg ; .U ' ^ , 

Ellis, Veronica. Afro-Bets 1. 
Golenbock, Peter. Ifianaatfts 

^&ld?E^oi ;S^" Ml^^ ^^^^^ '''''^''^ Afnr . ^ /^^^ 

Hill, Virginia. Evans Corner 

Hoffman, Mary. Awaiina fira^t ft 

Hooks, William. Ballad of R^ lle Dorr.»<i 

Hort, Lenny. How Many st ars in th^ f^ i^y y 

Howard, Elizabeth. Chita's rh^X^ 

Hudson, Cheryl Wi 1 1 i s" Bright Ives'RrnU n 

Jones, Rebecca C. Matthew and Tniv — 

McKissack, Patricia. Mi rand y anrf Rrot hf r Wind 

Mandelbaum, Pill. You Be 8^ r ni "^"^ 

^XfS^ff' P^^i- The irLg^!!Si.in ^^ 

2i9®^^' Mv Name is nn t AnaeHr^ni^ 

Oliver, ElizabetlTBliSSSSirlffifi 
Pomerantz, CharlotteTihilOall^ 
Price, Leontyne. Alda 
Ringgold, Faith. Tar Beach 

5?"J"! "elody. Double Dutch and the VnnHn^ ^^^^^ 
San Souci, Robert. Talking gnoeg '"'"^^ 
Taylor, Mildred. The FriSid^gjS '^ 

- The Gold Cadillac; 

Winter, Jeanette. Follow the P rinkino Rnipri 

Coretta King Awards: Mirandy and Brother Wind, Aida, and Justin 

and the Best Biscuits in the World 
Talking Eggs 
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Aardena, Verna. 



Alexander, Lloys 
Brown, Marcia. 
Bryan, Ashley, 
Chlasson, John. 
Eisenberg, Phyllis 
Ellois, Veronica. 
Feelings, Muriel* 



Freeman, Dorothy. 
Gray, Nigel. 
Greenfield, Eloise. 
Grifalconi, Ann. 

Hadithi, Mwenye. 



Simwili and the Zim.iwi 
Bringing the Rain to Kapiti 

What's so funny. Ketu? 
Who^s In Rabbit^s House? 
Why Mosqqitoes buzz in People^s, 
Tales from the story , hat 
Fortune Tellers 
Shadows 

Si no to the Sun 
African Journey 
YouVe Hv Nikki 
First Book about Africa 
^^ambo means Hello 
Ho 'a means One 

One day 
■ Africa Dream 
Osa'^ Pride 



Ears 



Isadora, Rachel. 
Knutson, Barbara. 
Kroll, Virginia 
Lester, Julius 
Mennen, Ingrid. 
Mollel, Tololwa. 



Pinkney, Gloria. 
San Souci, Robert. 
Seabrooke, Brenda. 
Slier, Deborah. 
Williams, Karen. 

Zaslavsky, Claudia. 



The VillaQe of Round and Square Houses 
Hot Hipp o 
Lazy Lion 

Over the Green Hills 

How the Gluinea Fowl got her soots 

Masai and I 

Rw jnany soots does a leopard have? • 
Somewhere in Africa 
A promise to the ^un 
Orphan Bov 

Rhinos for Lunch and Eleoliants for Suooer 
Back Home 

Sukey.and the Mermaid 
Bridges of Summer 
Hake a Jovful Sound 
Gal imoto 

When , Africa was Home 
Count on your finers African 



Teacher References: Multicultural Folktales by Judy Sierra 

Bookoeoole. A multicultural Album by Sharon McElmeel 
Children of the World Series: Tanzania and Zambia 



Global: Krupp» Robin. Let^s go Traveling 

Kuklin, Susan. How my family lives in America 
Lankford, Mary. Hopscotch around the world 
Rosen, Michel, ed. Home 
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Dear 

Welcome to our Tour of the African Continent! 
Mrs. Cosley is the Tour Guide for the trip, but you 
will be traveling with a small group each day as you 
explore your country on the Continent. You will be 
with: 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

You will be going to . I hope 

you will enjoy your trip! At each stop on the trip 
you will have a local guide. It is important to have 
them sign and stamp your Visa. This verifies that 
you were at that stop. So - ALWAYS have your 
PASSPORT with you. Your FOLDER will be 
important also. You will need to keep track of your 
information in this. 

At each stop, the local guide will have a guide 
sheet that tells you what you should be doing. If 
you have questions, ask your guide! 

Most of all- Enjoy your trip! I am looking 
fonward to hearing all about what you find out on 
this journey! 



Sincerely, 



Look at the sample picture from the 
magazine. This is similar to art luoric 
done by children in Rfrica. IUb saw some 
in Mrs. Cosley's slides. 

1. Use luatercolors for your 
background. Use bright yelloui-orange- 
red combinations. Rllouj the colors to run 
together ~ eKperiment! 

2. Use black construction paper. Cut 
out the "picture characters and setting" 
you uiant in your picture. Vou might use 
palm trees, or Elephant grasses along 
uiith the silhoutte of an animal, or uillage 
scene. 

3. Glue the silhouttes on to the 
uiatercolor background. Isn't it beautiful! 



Ieric I 
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imong the 
animals congregating at 
the end of the day at 
the Savuti water hole in 
Botswana s Chobe 
National Park are an 
African elephant, a kudu 
(betveen the elephant's 
legs) and several 
impalas. The same warm, 
late-evening colors 
permeate both halves of 
the image, but the 
photographer's eye has 
captured sunlight 
streaming toward the 
camera only in the 
reflected lower portion. 



M 



lore 

like an impressionistic 
painting than a 
photograph, a watery 
reflection of birch, 
aspen, rock and blue sky 
on a summer morning 
transforms a scene 
typical of thousands of 
unnamed lakes like this 
one in northwestern 
Ontario, Canada. The 
photographer composed 
the muted image "by 
eliminating reality:' He 
adds, "Reflections are 
the point of departure 
from reality." 
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Computers 



Your parents are not sure where you are 
going! Find some information tliat will lielp 
you tell them? 

1. Find MacGlobe. 

Open the file and look for a map of 
Africa. 

Print it. 

Find a world map. 
Print it. 

2. Color your country on the African 
continental map. 

3. Find Washington State on the World map. 
Draw a line from where we are to the country 
you are "visiting." 

Keep this information in your Africa folder. 
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African Animals - Station *7 




Wt^en you get back from your trip, everyone 
will want to see pictures of tt^e animals 
that you have seen. What animals do you 
thinl< you will see in Africa? 



1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5 

6. 

/, 

8. 
9. 
10 



(ChecK witn African Animals ana Animals of East Africa . Call 



// traveling to Mexico, topics to search 
MexlcO"History 

Mexico^Sodal Life and Customs 
Mexico^uveniie Uterature 
Mexico^FlcSon 

Mexkxh-DesaipHion and Travel 



would it 



'Id include: 



List call numbers and titles of booics here... 
Call Number I Trtie 



Select a recorder from your group. Create and record at least eifiht questions about 
your country below. Answer your questions in short phrases and key words. 



* 
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3. 



4. 



6. 



7. 



8. 



Example: 



t. What placas will w« 
visit? 

•iCdCip 1 mils thick 
4llount Bunnbjorn 12.129 ft 
*vWigs with houses of stone 
end earth 

2, Whet do we see the 
people doing? 

•seal hunters 

3. Whet holideys... 
4. 




r 




Note to Guide. 

Have the kids think of things that they will need to know before they 
go on a trip. Be sure that they include the following: 

what airline? 

When is the time of departure and arrival 
What is the route? 
What is the difference in time? 
What ts the fare? 

How might we get this information? 

HOW do we look it up in the telephone book? 

(Time difference is in Almanac) 

Flan- If there is is time, tell them that the person that is going to pick 
them ip wni be waving ihe flag of their country, and how can they find 
it. (It's in the Almanac). 



Comments: (what went OK? What didn't? 
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Reading 

When you get "back", you are going to be 
invited to share your reading with the class. 

Loolc through the boolcs in the basket. 
Choose two to read with each other. Decide 
how you wiSl tell this story to the class. If it 
is not too long, you might want to read it to 
the class. 

If you read, you will have some decisions 
to make. How will you share the presentation 
so that all will help? How will you manage the 
book so that the class can enjoy the pictures? 

Think carefully about your presentation. 
We are going to enjoy hearing what you read! 



If there is time, enjoy another hookl 




^zi£.(jrij T£^acifA af[ va^ora it 
mau conc&xn to jxtvnii tlu^ 
ciki2cn(^) of tLi HXniUd <Stcds± 
named ^x&in to ^add cait^out 
JzHaij ox ftindxanciE and in 
cate. of WLzd to ^i(7c xaid 
cikizzn(x) all Haarfuf aid and 
jxxotzction. 
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A Visa for a Visa for 
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Art Station 
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Reading Station 



1 INTERNATIQMAL PEN PAL PRQJgCT 

^ by: FN FN ICOLARI 

■ Pen Pal Correspondence can provide educators with opportunities to improve 
students' academic skills, and influence their attitudes toward others. Instituting a Pen 

■ Pal correspondence exchange is an excellent way to reinforce and promote basic skill 
acquisition; provide enrichment opportunities; raise the level of self esteem, for 

■ some students, and to broaden the perspectives through which they view their lives 

2 and the world. With brevity in mind I will mention only a few ways in which Pen Pal 
correspondence can enhance and support academic programs: 

■ . It increases language proficiency by strengthening communication skills, 

especially those associated with reading, writing and information processing. 
I . It provides information about other people and communities . 

. It increases factual knowledge. 

■ . It develops awareness of different customs and life styles. 

■ . It stimulates interest in foreign language aqusition. 

■ A Pen Pal correspondence exchange supports the goals of multicural education 
by: 

I . Promoting understanding of other people and groups and making it possible 

M for students to see the world from different points of view, by providing insights 

■ into other cultures. 

■ . Teaching tolerance of differences. 

. Acknowledging the existence of a global community and the necessity for 

I cooperative interaction among people, for mutual benefit. 

I O ^^^^ 
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Finally, a Pen Pal exchange stimulates higher order cognitive processing when 
it includes; 

. The Identification of relationships tjetween events, ideas and people; 

circumstances and practices. 
. Comparison of similarities and differences, cause and effect. 
. The carryover of skills and information to new situations. 
. The initiation of new ways of doing things. 

Most importantly, exposure to alternative ways of being and functioning, 
provides students with a broader array of options to select from when making their own 
life decisions. Ideally, this exposure will enable them to make choices that steer their 
lives in positive directions. A major attribute of Pen Pal programs is that they are easy 
to start and inexpensive to operate. They can be conducted between people across 
town, or across the world. Neither age nor gender is an inhibiting factor. 

This project will be conducted through letters written by students from Marine 
Park Intermediate School in Brooklyn, New York, who were participating in a computer 
technology program. The letters, accompanied by a photograph of the author, were 
given to high school teachers in Arusha, Tanzania. The Tanzanian teachers agreed to 
find students in their schools who will answer them. Conversely, an address list of 
Tanzanian and Zambian students and teachers interested in corresponding with 
American students and teachers will be distributed in Brooklyn's Community School 
District 22, as part of a Teacher's Resource Packet on Africa. 

Copies of the letters, addresses and a partial biblliography. that can be used to 
provide background on Africa and stimulate interest in partiicipation, are enclosed to 
help you start your own Pen Pal exchange. 



LETTERS FROM STUDENTS AT MARINE PARK 
INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL 
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STUDENTS SEEKING PEN PALS 



P«n Pal Lift fort 



IUt«ro Boyi* Secondary School 
P.O. Box 32494 



Pan Pal Liat for: 



Enosy Natulaka 
Buatanca Phlri 
Harriaon Mbawa 
Nodaat Nondo 
Joachim Kabva 
Mathawa c, Tmabo 
Edward Siluaihva 
Sagulani Mulaaai 
Timan Tulu 
William wabalika 
Prancia Nyiranda 
Chaoala chamy 
Barziard Tulo 
Sydnay Lupata 
SoaJcala Maaauao 
Richard tvanja 
Eliphaa Mvala 
Ali Maliaawa 
I^angaon Chilupula, #987 
Kabbia Mwanaaoono, «9I1 
ThOMa Nyingka 

Aaron Mulaya, Zaabazi Houaa 1 
AcJcim Famadaz Chirwa, #902 

Boyd Phiri 
c/o Mr. wiza Phiri 
National Aaaaably 
P.O. Box 32199 
Luaaica^ Zambia 



Aruaha Maru Sacondary school 
P.O, Box 710 
Aruaha, Tanzania 

i>affial Achad 
Anna Kisaio 
PaaXazia Kambanga 
Gava^^a Mofulu 
Juditi: Twai 
Hilfrad Gidaon 
Adam Paz.la 
Ayaaz Mohi^mad 
Lawi Saila^a 
Baatria Maiav^wa 
Salimu Mohamad 
Elinijunda Juma 
Pilly Mataba 
Satpal talh 
Maio Pamandaa 
Lilian Patar 
Happynaaa Oaudi 
Mazahaiv Punja 
Sditha Patrick 
tfhahdil Shivji 
Harvindar Bhachu 
Aaiya Qayyum 

Barjivan Bhachu 
P.O. Box 518 
Aruaha r Tanzania 



Mr. Uri H.K. Mizinga — math taachar in tha abova achool 



TANZANIAN HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS 



N. J. Masaki - Principal 
P.O. Box 3162 
Arushm^ Tanzania B.A, 

Mr. Wilson Shuabi 
Box 3162 

Arusha» Tanzania E.A. 

Mrs. Rebeca likibaga 
Box 6087 

Arusha, Tanzania E.A. 

Mrs. B. Priscilla Schava 
Box 3162 

Arusha, Tanzania E.A. 

Mrs, Mary Kissila 
Box 362 

Arusha, Tanzania E.A. 
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PARTIAL BIBILIOGRAPHY 



Bash^ Barbara 



Tree of Life 



Baobob Tree 



Children of the World: Tanzania and Zambia 



Feelings, M 



Greenfield, E. 
Haskins, J 
Hudson, C* 

Kaula, Edna 



Zamani go es to market. New Jersey: Africa World Press 

Moja means one: Swa hili counting book. New York: Dial Books 

Jambo means hello: Swahili alphabet book New York Dial 

Africa dream New Yoik: Crowe 11 

Count you r way through Africa Minneapolis: Carolrhoda 

Afro-bets, abc book Orange, New Jersey: Just Us Books 
Afro-bets, 123 book Grange, New Jersey: Just Us Books 

Land and People of Tanzania 



Margolies, Barbara Rehema's Journey Girl in Tanzania 



Musgrove, M. 



Ashanti to Zulu; African Traditions New York: Dial Books 



Riwkin-Brick, Anna Sia Lives On Kilimanjaro 



Ryden, Hope 



Wild Animals of Africia 



Williams, Karen 



Galimoto 



When Africia Was Home 



% Carafe ^tinpficy 

A Fourth through siith grade eoviron mental theme 

INTRODUCTION: 

Over the past hundred years, humans the world over have quickly 
destroyed their environment in the name of progress. It has become 
apparent that we cannot continue to do this and still expect our planet to 
survive. Students today are very aware of environmental issues and eager 
to do their part to save their future. These same students also need to look 
at the issues and understand that the solutions are as complex as the reasons 
for destruction. The following theme examines environmental problems in 
the United States, Tanzania and Zambia. The learners will think critically 
about a problem and propose solutions based on the information they have. 

The theme consists of lessons dealing with comparative ideas about 
recycling products, land use, water conservation and wildlife conservation. 
The tasks will incorporate several areas of curriculum, so that the theme 
may be integrated into the daily schedule. The lessons are written in a 
cooperative group fcH-mat, but can be easily changed to whole class 
experiences. Critical thinking is the focus of each piece. There are no right 
or wrong answers, but simply student solutions based on the material they 
are given. 

SUGGESTED GRADE LEVELS: 4th through 6th 
TIME REQUIREMENTS : 3 to 6 one hour periods 
OBJECTIVES OF THEME: 

Students will examine conservation questions in order to: 
•think critically about conservation issues, 
•look at the issue of survival from more than one perspective, 
•understand that people in Africa share the same global problems as 
Americans. 

•discover that solutions to conservation issues may be differ frons 
place to place based on the needs of the people solving the problems, 
•compare solutions from two places, 
•experience an integrated theme. 

4^s 




MATERIALS NEEDED: 



•slide projector (optional) 

•individual lessons with group cards and other items that need to be 

reproduced 

•paper and pencil 

•plastic grocery bag 

•a six foot piece of thin wire 

•large butcher paper and crayons 

•theme slides (optional) 

HOW TO OBTAIN THE COMPLETE THEME: 

The theme includes a lesson on recyclmg. on land conservation, on 
water conservation, and on wildlife conservation. It contains slides, 
instructions for the lessons and a bibliography of related children's books. 
The complete lesson packet will be available for loan after March 1. 1993 
and may be obtained by writing to: 

Bay Area Global Education Program 
World Affairs Council of Northern California 
312 Sutter Street 
San Francisco. California. 941 OS 



WM'S m A DM? ILssaon II 



ZAMB^AN AND TANZANIAN MATERIALS NEEDED: 

• slides of a "Mealy-Meal" Bag and some uses and of a Tanzanian child 
with his wire car (optional) 

• SIX foot length of thin wire for each Tanzanian group 

• plastic grocery sack for each Zamblan group 

• paper and pencil 

• map of Africa 

PROCEDURE: 

• Have the students find Zambia and Tanzania on the map of Africa. 

• Divide the class into groups of four or five. 

• Half of the groups should be given the Zambian task and the others 
the Tanzanian task. 

• Each group should have a supply person, a recorder, a timer, an 
encourager. 

• Give the groups the amount of time to complete their task that you 
think they need. The timer keeps track of the deadline for the group 

• Have each group share their results. 

• Debrief the experience by asking the following questions: 

I -Are there any differences between African and American 
approaches to recycling? 

2- Which group, the Americans or the Africans.recycle the most 
products? Why have you come to that conclusion? What evidence do you 
have? 

3- How well do you think your group did with working 
cooperatively on a product? Why do you feel that way? What would you 
change if the group worked together again. 



BACKGROUND READING ZAHBIAN GROUP: 

The main diet of the people of Zambia Africa is white corn meal, 
caned liealy-meal. Due to a drought that caused the 1992 corn crop to fail 
Zambians are importing corn meal from South Africa, the United States and 
other corn producing countries. This ground meal or the corn l<ernels 
themselves come in strong, woven, plastic fiber, fifty pound sacks. The 
sacl<s are never discarded, but are recycled in many ingenious ways. 

in the United States, each time we go to the grocery store our goods 
are packed in plastic sacks that hold approximately thirty pounds. Many 
Americans also recycle these. In this lesson you will be asked to answer 
these questions: 

• How might Zambians recycle their Mealy-Meal sacks? 

• How might Americans recycle their plastic grocery sacks? 

• Are there similarities in the solutions? 

• How may this effort help our planet? 

THE TASK: 

•View the Zambian slides. 

• The group will answer the questions above and decide on how to 
share their decisions. This may be done in a large mural comparing the two 
places, or a discussion in which all members of the group takes part, or a 
play created and performed by the group. 
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BACKGROUND READING TANZANIAN GROUP: 



The people of Tanzania are poor and do not have many possessions, 
They are very clever in thinking of ways to recycle any metal and plastic 
that comes their way. Your tasl< is to thinl< of a way to reuse the piece of 
wire given to your group and to answer the questions below. 

• Are there similarities in your solution with that of the Tanzanian 
solution? 

• How might your group convince others to use your recycled wire 
product? 

• How may this effort help our planet? 
THE TASK: 

•View the Tanzanian slide. 

• The group will answer the questions above and decide on what to 
produce and how to produce their product. All members of the group take 
part in creating and presenting the product to the class. The group needs to 
create an advertising campaign to convince the class they want and need 
your recycled product. 
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TO BE OR NOT TO BE: A Question of Survival 



by Dr« Diane Isaacs 

Fulbright-Hayes Summer Seminar Abroad 
Tanzania and Zambia 1992 

A ninth through twelfth grade environmental theme 



RATIONALE: 

Literature is a viable, significant source for discussion and 
understanding of global problems. It allows students to empathize, 
analyze, and synthesize information through creative and critical 
thinking, reading and writing. While high school students may have 
a heightened awareness about environmental issues today, they tend to 
associate Africa with "animals in the wild" and have little factual 
knowledge about the complex human issues involved in conservation. 
Not only have schools neglected to introduce this material, since 
social studies is primarily political, but also the media have limited 
coverage of Africa, as shown for example in the delayed response to 
famine and starvation in Somalia. Therefore, this unit will use 
several kinds of literature through which students will examine 
environmQA;al problems in Tanzania and Zambia. 

The theme of wildlife conservation will be taught as a two-week 
unit in the ninth grade, although it could be adapted for higher grade 
levels. In New York State, ninth grade global studies involves the 
study of Africa, so this unit could provide interdisciplinary connections 
as well as specific opportunities for skill development , cooperative 
learning, and individual response. It was composed in conjunction with 
the work of Carol Murphey, my partner and colleague in the seminar, who 
first suggested we address the issue of conservation collaboratively. 
Her knowledge and insight throughout our trip contributed to the formu- 
lation of this unit with its emphasis on problem-solving. 

SUGGESTED GRADE LEVEL: Grade 9 or above 

TIME REQUIREMENTS: 10 class periods. 

OBJECTIVES: 

Students will examine conservation questions in literature in order to: 
read critically about conservation issues, 
think critically about conservation issues. 

look at the issue of survival from more than one perspective, 
understand that people in Africa share the same global problems as 
Americans. 

discover that solutions to problems are complex and varied. 

create three pieces of writing (essay, folk tale, story or literary 

essay) using the writing process to express their ideas 

about wildlife conservation, 
look at the issue of survival from more than one perspective, 
experience an integrated theme. 

connect this study with what they are learning in global studies, 
create a poem or pictoral map of Africa. 

analyze and synthesize information inferred through literature, 
evaluate their learning in this unit. 
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MATERIALS NEEDED (in packet provided) 



. poster from Tanzania advertising hunting safaria 

cartoon , , . 

three kinds of maps of Africa ( paper, crayons, markers for class) 
an African fable and an African tale 

picture of two postcards from Tanzania and Zambia on the environment 
ad for Ngorogoro Crater 

two newspaper articles, one a book review and one news story 
an article and poem on conservation from Tanzania 
an article on conservation from Zambia 
"The Ultimate Safari," a short story by Nadine Gordimer 
"An African Betrayal," a short story by Ernest Hemingway 
(2 poems by Diane Isaacs, my creative response to this experience) 
optional: slides of wildlife and people in Tanzania and Zambia 
which are not part of the packet. 

SYLLABUS FOR UNIT; 

Day One: ask what students know about Africa, particularly Tanzania and 
Zambia. Show poster and slides or photographs from our trip. 
Give students three maps. Ask them to draw or write a poem in 

shape of a map of Africa and to locate Tanzania and Zambia. 
Homework: read the fable and "Voices from the Wilderness" poem. 

Day Two: Complete and share maps. In groups, discuss the fable and com- 
pose a group fable about a conservation issue that is important 
to them. (Teacher reads "An African Tale" as a model.) 
Homework: Read book review and do a double- journal entry 
and read article and do a double- journal entry. 

Day Three; in pairs, share entries and then share with class. 

Divide class: half reads article on conservation in Tanzania 
and the other half reads article on Zambia. 
Prepare three perspectives to DEBATE: from the 
view of the government, the people, conservationists 
Day Four: prepare for debate: problems and solutions. 
Day Five: DEBATE. Then respond in writing to the process so far. 
What did you learn that you did not know before? 
This should be an essay. 
Day Six: Read Gordimer story. Group discussion of female narrator, 
uay aix. ^^^^^ ^^^^ animals, death, displacement. Do a double-entry. 

Day Seven: Read Hemingway story. Act out dialogue between father and son. 

Discuss narrator, plot, role of animals, death, displacement. 
Choice: literary essay comparing/contrasting the two stories 
or rewrite one of the stories from the point of view 
of an animal. Brainstorm in class. Rough draft due. 

Day Eight: Peer review of essay or rewritten story. 

Day Nine: Final draft of essay or story due. Group share. 

Day Ten: Review unit and ask students to compare what they wrote on 
^ day one with what they would write today. What aspects of unit 

worked well? What could be improved? Who do they think will 
sS^vfve- people or animals or both? How and why? What can learn- 
ing about Africa teach u6 about ourselves? (my poems as model) 
Add individual final synthesis to individual map done day 2. 

0 J 



EXPECTATIONS (for TANZAM '92) 



by Dr. Diane Isaacs 



Conrad took us into 

the heart of darkness 

to explore white colonialism 

and hopefully be enlightened. 

We begin our journey 

full of hope and apprehension 

sixteen teachers 

seeking knowledge 

and cultural understanding 

We will face challenges 

that teach us about ourselves 

and come back changed 

by experiences reaffirming 

the collective power 

we did not know we had. 

I like this group: 

fourteen women and two men 
obviously sharing a vision 
about cooperation and 
enrichment and personal growth. 

These expectations link us together 

strangers assembled first in D.C. 
and now on a plane preparing 
to land in East Africa. 

Inspired by the survival power 

of African peoples who faced 
so much hardship and drought 
and negativity # 

We begin a journey 

on a continent far from home 
leading us ultimately 
to ourselves. 



July 1, 1992 
somewhere .over Kenya 



BY MATT GROENING 




"WS COVER THE CONTINENT'' 



WUdlifc Safari Africa's pttirdtt 
luxury sthri operator offers the most^ 
comprehensive choice of photographic^ 
safaris to Kenya, Tanzania, Zimbabwe/ 
Botswana, South Africa, 
Namibia, Seychelles. 
Rwanda, Zaire 
and Egypt 



Wildlife Siif^ 
346 Rhtem Boulevard 
Moraga,CA 94556 
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AN INTRODUCTIOir 
FOR YOUNG :iEADERS 



by Veronica Freeman Ellis 



illustratMl by George Fard 
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ipon a time." began Mr. Ame^shie. 'Hyena 

u ^^Aooking animal. His eye^ sparkled; his legs 

. were straight, and his coat glistened in the sun^ftt 
^ Hyena was proud of his l6oks. Bari,e^'^ catem not to 

. te^ other d«/m<ris fenou; fto.. proud he .ua«*W«- 
> -^IS^fiid qn^Wencg' to all the animals, too. 
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The African Tale 



Nick Spencer 



Tell us the Atrkan storv. * mllb an trivchih-^mde 
bov from the back ot the room. I scan twentv- 
seven faces in m\ classroom — all ot' them eager, all 
of them curious. Most ot them uhite. 

"Which oner * I ask innocentlv. 

"You know. The one \<ni tell cNfr\ \ear. The 
snake storv." 




Bamum Throne. Cameroon*. 32^i m. Mu^um ftir Vol- 
kerkundc. Berlin-Dahkm. 



it s not a snake storv." I counter. it^» the tale 
of a Cameroonian boy who lost his place m the 
world." 

"Because of one snake? How?" 

I search the faces again. Their older siblings— 
my former students— know the .\frican tale. .\l- 
though I suspect these students know the storv 
secondhand, the telling is a tradition, and there is 
no escape. The teachable moment is at hand, and I 
know the time has come to grope for words w hich 
elevate the tale above ih<T level of a snake. 

•Sixteen years ago," I begin, i taught English 
with the Peace Corps in a tinv village of Cameroon 
called Ndom. I lived in a stucco house with a cor- 
rugated roof. During Khool vacation. I journe% ed 
awav to the capital city. After the first Christmas 
awav from my post, I returned to the % illage later 
than expected. My housebov, Ipanda. v%as stand- 
ing in the doorway, waiung." 

"Get to the part about the snake," chimes an im- 
patient boy. 

The taie, ' I remind him. is not reallv about a 
snake.'* 

I ignore the moans of disappointment and 
gather pauence. There are slides at home — a v is- 
ual travelogue of twenty-four months m a strug- 
gling nation. Experience tells me to lease the pic- 
tures at home because storvtelling brings Atrica— 
or any Third World nation— alive in a w av no pho- 
to can. 

'During my absence from the village. " 1 con- 
unue, "Ipanda had opened the back door of the 
house and made his way along the dim hall into 
the living room. He sat on the cot in his bedroom 
at the front of the house and lit a kerosene lamp. 
For a long time he read bv the vellow light. Behind 
him, near the entrance to his room, a thud— a sud- 
den slap against the tile floor— alarmed him. As a 
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bov of the bush, he knew better than to intrude 
upon the unknown in darkness. He shut the door, 
swung both/eet up on the bed. blew out the flame 
ot his iamffc^and waited for morning to bleed li?ht 
through th« shutters. 

Wi dawn he explored everv corner of the 
house vv,th great care. Finding nothing to account 
tor his fears, he made his wav to market and re- 
turned bv middav. He searched the house a^a.n 
found nothing. Then he sat on his bed and betran 
to read. In a while he became aware of a presence 
in the living room. .At a glance he saw what two 
searches had failed to uncover: in the seat of a rat- 
tan. swaving hvpnotically from side to side, was a 
three-foot green mamba coiled for strike 

"Ipanda exited through the window an^an 
down the hill to the road where he asked some of 
the village men for help. The men talked it over 
briefly and decided to do nothing," 

A girl in the front row looks puzzled- • VVhv- " 
she asks. "Whv wouldn't thev-help him with the 
snake.- 

"Thev wanted to." I sav simplv. "But the vil- 
lagers wouldn't remove the snake because thev 
considered the task impossible: thev thought it was 
a guardun. an immortal spirit, of mv house a 
product of my magic." 

"Your magic.i" Their laughter fills the room. 

What happened next}" ventures a girl. 

"Ipanda killed the snake." 
"How.'" 

"He took a machete from the adobe kitchen, cut 
a length of bamboo, and beat the mamba to 
death." 

I let silence grow. 

"That's it.' That's the story?" 

"The beginning of it." I bait them. "But vou 
wouldn't be interested in the rest. " 

A chorus of w follows. The room is electric, 
intense. Quiet. 

Ipanda bsomc a white man." I sav. 
"Awhitei^- 

"Yes," I aat^ them. "In everv wav that mat- 
tered to the viBlen. he became a white man. " 
"What davtiunean?'* 



proved he had the same power as I had." 
■But vou're nol magic." protests a bov. 
Not to vou mavbe." I explain, - you and I live 
n a world ot cars, planes, and r<Kkets that tlv to 
he moon. The residents of remote .African vl- 
lages know these things exist, but thev do not ex- 
plain them as science. Thev explain them in the 
language of their ancestors as mv th and ma«ic . To 
them I was a wizard from the land bev„nd the ram 
forest and bv killin? the ,nake. Ipanda had put 
himself m a new light among his peers-amonj? all 
villagers. He had trespassed into another uoild. 
Me was no longer a bov of the bush. He was no 

• - •'^"'^ ^^"^ ''''' 8"'"« back." 

The bell rings. The spell is broken. I am not 
sure what they understand, and there is so much 
more to say. I wonder, for e.vample. if thev d care 
to know that Ipanda left his village, attended sec- 
ondary school in \ aounde. graduated from the 
Lniv ersitv of Cameroon, took a degree in law. and 
became a lawver for his nation s Supreme Court. 
•Most of all. I wonder whether mv students v.ould 
see these achievements as his loss or as his 
gain. ... 

At three oclocka girl with an armful of books is 
at the door of my classroom. Perhaps it is asking 
too much that she— or her classmates— fathom the 
dilemma of an African boy whose life was changed 
forever by the death of a snake. 

"Do vou have a minute? ' asks the girl. 
"Longer, if vou need. " I replv. 
She empties her arms and sits in the front row 
Her eyes are bright, eager. Braces fill her smile. 
Tomorrow in class, will you tell us more about 
Ipanda?" 

"What makes you think there's more? " 
"Because my brother had vou last year. " 
"Oh." I reply. "He told vou thf snake'storv?" 
There is a long pause in which mv back is to her 
as I erase the board. I can almost feel her smile. 

"It's not a snake siorv. " she reminds me. Its 
the Mory of an Africanboy who crtosses a cultural 
line into a white man s world. . . . " 

LiHH-\tar Junior High School 
Marion, ioua f2)02 
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THE MYTH OF WlUl AFMCA 

CofiMrvotion Without Illusion 

By Jonathan S. A<tam$ and Tkomdg O. McShmt. 

Illustrated 2€6 pp. Ntw Ybrto 

W. W, Norton Sc Company. $2195, 
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By Robert S. O. Harding 



THE cnix of the argiuncnt in "The Myth of 
Wild Africa; ConservmUon Without Illusion" 
is that attempts to protect wildlife are 
doomed unless they actively involve the peo- 
ple whose lives are intertwined with the animals. 
The "myth" of the title is the romantic idea of 
Africa as an unspoiled wilderness, in which human 
beings somehow do noc belong. In this vision, ail of 
Africa is lush upland savanna thronged with herds 
of game as far as the eye can see. The authors not 
only debunk this myth but make the complexity of 
the continent, its ecosystems and its political prob- 
lems abundanUy clear. In describing the countries 
where international conservation organizations 
have been most active, Tonathan S. Adams and 
Thomas O. McShane, who both work for the World 
Wildlife Fund, demonstrate that what works in one 
place does not necessarily work in another. 

In Kenya, for instance, a paramiliury organi- 
zation protects elephants from heavily armed, 
well-organized gangs of poachers from Somalia, 
while in southern Africa elephants ftourtsh without 
such a drastic measure. In Rwanda, the authors 
show, the tourist industry has succeeded in bring- 
ing together the Government and the tocal people to 
protect the small population of mountain gorillas. 
But as one of the principals of Rwanda's project to 
save the gorillas says, in most other areas in Africa 
tourist attractions *^rall't come ck)sa to paying for 
themselves.'* 



The quesfk>n of who will pay for conservation is 
a recurring theme in "The Myth of Wild Africa.** In 
one of the more contentious sections of the book, a 
Zimbabwean wildlife managemeot official argues 
that to the money required to protect Africa's 
elephants far outstrips the resources of all the 
continent's parks departments combined. 

One possible solution Is to decentralixe the 
responsibility for wildlife. If local communities 
were allowed to profit from the wiklUfe populations 

Retort S.a Hardbig has studied primates in 
Africa and South America since IfTO, and was 
invohred in the attempt to devek)p Outamba*Kilimi, 
a natkmal park in Sierra Lsooe. 



under their comrol «— by offering himting safaris 
a»d by htrvestiklg game for meat, hMts ahd'even 
ivory ^ the people wouM have, the authors sitn|est, 
an economic incentive to save their resc^nrces. 

Limited hunting of elephants wouid^ of course, 
require rescinding the current worldwkle ban on 
trading in ivory, something that does not seem to 
bother the authors. Indeed, Mr. Adams* and Mr. 
McShane argue that the ban on ivory, dbes not 
represent effective elepTiant conservation, since 
'nhe lure of ivory remains." This is a bit odd since 
the authors concede that the ban has made a mark. 
They report that in 1990, an official from Zimba- 
bwe, a country that voted against the ban, was 
unable to find a buyer for ivory during a tnp 
through Asia, The authors' readiness to see the 
ivory ban repealed also seems unfair siivce it was 
never intended to be a permanent solution to the 
elephants* plight all by itself. Rather, it was de- 
sigiied as one part of a multi-pronged approach, a 
way to buy time for the elephants until additional 
measures could be put in place, and it has served 
this purpose well. 

WITH a few exceptions, the scientific 
community receives pretty low marks 
in the book. Dlan Fossey is posthu- 
moudiy criticized for her mistaken be- 
lief that without 'torture, kidnapping, burning huts, 
even casting herself as a sorceress" the gorillas 
would have perished. As for the graduate students, 
the authors let Myles Turner, a feisty warden of 
Serengeti Natkmal Park from 1956 to 1972, speak 
his mind. He calls their visits to Africa "a deter- 
mined smxsh-aad-grab raid for Ph.O/s** and says 
they regard "^the Serengeti and its animals as a 
vast natural laboratory to be kwted at wilL" The 
authors claim that researchers have written 
mounds of papers that have contributed little or 
nothmg to wildlife conservation, and that as much 
as SIO million has been spent on research of no 
practical benefit to wildlife, money that might have 
gone directly to antipoaching efforts or education. 
In defense of the scientists concerned, it should be 
noted that many of them came to Africa to do basic 
research ui zoology or botany and were supported 
by money that would not have gone toward conser- 
vation ui any case. 

For those with a strong interest in Africa's 
wildlife, "The Myth of Wild Afnca" is a useful 
introduction to the complex issues that must be 
confronted by Africans and their concerned friends 
from abroad. The book's central message — that 
the Afncan people are the solution and not the 
problem — will come as no surprise to conserva- 
tionists, but It is a point well worth emphasizing 
nonetheless. ^ 
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..MAN AND WILDLIFE 



TOWARDS MANAGINaNGORONGORO 
CONSERVATION AREA'S CONFLICTING INTERESTS 

An excerpt of the paper with the title 'Wildlife Conservation in Ngorongoro 
Conservation Area. Tanzania: Social and Ecological Implications of Increasing 
Pastoralists and Declining Per Capita Livestock Po^MliUions' that was presented at the 
5th international Theriological Congress in Rome, Italy in August, 1989. 
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Ngorongoro was established as a model for 
managing and harmonizing wildlife 
conservation with pastoral activities; a highly 
dynamic combination. Looking at the thirty 
year history of Ngorongoro, one is tempted to 
ask the question: Has the mulitple land-use 
policy of the area been a success or a failure? 

Without making an attempt to answer 
the question, as correctly noted by 
Mascarenhas (1983). contrary to the most 
pessimistic scenarios, neither the wildlife nor 
the Misai have disappeared. Wildlife is 
abundant and the Masai have increased 
manyfold. On the other hand, however, 
livestock per capiu has decreased, and conflict 
of interesu between the Masai and the 
Ngorongoro Conservation Authority has 
mounted, defeating the very ideals of 
harmonious co -existence. In short, one cannot 
say that Ngorongoro Conservation ArcapoUcy 
has failed ouuighu although we must admit 
that even with several ammendments of the 
management plan and policy, we have not 
have had the wisdom to stear the Ngorongoro 
mulitple land use programme in the direction 
of long term harmoniousco-exisienceof man, 
livestock and wildlife. 

While we continiie to seek long-term 
solutioiu to the Ngorongoro problems, the 
following recommendations oughl to be 
consider^ and incorporated in the near future 
management plan for Ngoronsoro: 

It musi be accepted that there is no 
choice on the form of lind use for the area 
other than the present combination of wikilife 
conservation and pattoral activities: a well 
guided management plan that will 
harmoniously accommodate both fomia of 
land use is needed. In order to achieve this, 
some fonn of land-use zonins plan must be 
established to ensure sound conservation of 
the aree' s n aiural heri tage and to guide pastoral 
devck>pment activities. 

At present, the Ngorongoro Masai 
feel highly insecure and believethatUiaNCAA 
has no consideration whatsoever in iheir 
interesu and welfare. Consequently, the 
Masais* interest and support for conssrvatkm 
cmoi be expected. The following actions 
must be taken to dianfi ihf MaMi attitude: 
(a) Hie rigjht of Masai occupation «id use of 
the MS must be recog^iert, and dieir UTe 
styKcutavalandffttlitaonalvalussrHpacted. 



By J J. Bcshe 

WWF Courury representative in Tanzania and former chief ccademic 
African Wildlife Managtment, Mweka. 

and struggle for improved life style and social 
services must therefore be acknowledged and 
appropriate provisions for these needs must 
be made whenever possible. 

It is now generally accepted that 
conservation programmes are likely to fail 
unless they have active aixl positive support 
from the local conununities. From the 
siarxipoint of iu history, Ngorongoro would 
be an excellent model to demonstrate such a 
conservation philosophy. This can be done 
by: (a) Involving the Masai in the planning 
management and conservation programmes 
for the area, and (b) Demonstrating that 
conservation of Ngorongoro's natural 
resources is for the benefit of the local 
communities by placing a portion of the tourist 
revenues into the Masai*s development 
programmes. 

In compliance with an established land 
use zoning plan, consideration must be given 
to provide the necessary infrastructure to 
facilitate communication and transporting 
food stuffs and other essential conunodities 
from the sunotmding areas to the established 
villages within Ngorongoro. 

The Loliondo area is pre . ntly an 
underdeveloped land suitable for intense 
agriculture, although pressure is mounting 
with over 100 applicatioiu for land by 
"ouuiden". This area could be used as a spill- 
over land for the growing Ngorongoro Masai 
population, where opportunities to supplement 
their diet by their own cultivation exist. 
Consequently, the Government of Tanzania 
shoukl eiuure that the neighbouring Loliondo 
is set askle for Muai settlement and use to 
relieve the land pressure from Ngorongoro, 
where agriculoiral ly actices will lead to loss 
of the biological, 
scenic, archeok>gical 
and other natural 
resources values of 
thearea« 

Since the 
main economic 
activity of the Massi 
is centred around 
livestock, efforts 
must be made to 
revive the animal 
husbandry m 
vetsrinarr senricee 



ojpter at the College of 

which were discontinued in 1970 to improve 
livestock production. Equally important is the 
revival of the livestock auctions. This would 
enable the Masai to sell some of their animals 
and obtain money to Iwy the needed agricultural 
products and other essentials. 

In spite of the conservation problems 
arvi challenges facing Ngorongoro, the NCAA 
has strived to maintain and manage the natural 
resources of the area within the limits of its 
(Authority's) financial capabilities. These 
eHbrts have resulted into Ngorongoro receiv ing 
world-wide recognition. Despite these 
recognitions, external funding to assist the 
Ngorongoro management in solving their 
many conservation problems has been rather 
meagre aikl unreliable. External donors 
involved in Ngorongoro ought to direct their 
resources more towards action oriented 
conservation programmes such as development 
of the Masai, protection of the wildlife and its 
habitat, provision of infrastructure necessary 
for the sound management of the area, and so 
on. Since its establishment, Ngorongoro has 
been the subjeclo f several donor funded research 
projects. This has resulted into publishing 
many scholarly papers and books. Some of this 
research has also been used to formulate and 
amend the previous management plans for the 
aica. Yet, Ngorongoro conservation problem5 
remain far from being solved. Perhaps 
funding more research and monitoring 
programmes in Ngorongoro at this 
particular point in time may not solve the 
most pressing problems. We may be 
researching a system that is in the process 
of collapsing instead of putting efforts 
together to save it 
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FOOT-PRINTSOFACONSERVATOR 



Mooting ideas in his office. 

As a man walks through his life's 
journey, he leaves behind foot* 
prints which in themselves, tell 
a story about the man himself. 
Some people leave fading foot- 
prints, but others leave en* 
during ones* The Managing 
Editor of Zambia Heritage New , 
Lawrence Sumpa interviewed 
Nicholas Katanekwa, the Director 
of National Heritage Conserva- 
tion Commission* Excerpts 

T^^r my life I aspire to work 
JLjL^ for the. cause of conser- 
vation within or vfithout the 
Commission. The time when con- 
servation will play a major role 
in development planning both 
for private and public sector then 
that will make my day. I believe 



there is no other way for Zambia 
to survive and I wish to make a 
humble contribution to that 
effect. 

I am quite content as Director of 
the Commission and I do hope 
that God will permit me to be 
useful for a while. It takes time 
for one to grasp the gist of his job 
and after working for the Com- 
mission for some ten years now, I 
feel I have full understanding 
and I am in a position of being 
more useful to the nation. 

Yes, I see a bright future for the 
Commission. The importance 
of the National Heritage Con- 
servation Commission has not 
been fully appreciated by every 
Zambian but with more spe- 
cialised stafF, one feels the Com- 
mission is in a position to fulfil 
its function as a custodian of 
Zambia's natural and cultural 
heritage. 

The role of a Conservator, any- 
where, is to safe-guard and 
wherever possible prolong the 
life of the heritage so that it con- 
tinues to play a useful role for 
present and future generations. 




Mr Katanekwa and a ttitvision producer, the laU Charity Mando, recording live for 
"Sunday Interview" programme at Railway Museum. 



A Conservator also seeks to en- 
j>ure public enjoymen.of the 
heritage and this requires dis- 
seminating knowledge to the 
public about the heritage. 
Heritage should not bo devel- 
oped for sel-fish intert^sts, but 
for the widest possible public 
enjoyment, 

A Conservator of heritage pre- 
serves, cares for, maintains, re- 
habilitates, restores, manages, 
presents and promotes Zambia's 
heritage for now and for 
posterity. 

However, conservation requires 
vast resources to ensure that ail 
forces impacting on heritage are 
minimised or controlled. Sadly, 
there appears an inherent con- 
flict between conservation and 
development. To a lot of people 
conservation is anti-development 
and yet conservation and devel- 
opment are two sides of the same 
coin. 

This misconception of conserva- 
tion makes the job in a develop- 
ing country a pretty dangerous 
one. Unless a Conservator is 
seen as an ally to development, 
he will continue to face problems 
in implementing conservation 
programmes. 

At present, none of the insti- 
tutions involved in conservation 
have sufficient facilities to carry 
out their work. This is a major 
constraint to the profession. 

In view of this and due to di- 
versity of Zambia's heritage 
there is need to train conse»- 
vators in various fields of con- 
servation. At the moment there 
are very few professionals in the 
field. 

Fortunately, there is a realisa- 
tion in GR2 that this Commis- 
sion can play a pivotal role in 
tourism diversification, education 
and preservation of national 
identity and in contributing to 
international understanding, but 
the Commission as we see it. has 
come a long way. 
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Mr Katanekwa chairing Che Joint Zambia^Zimbabwe Working Group meeting at the 
f^osi'OTunya In tercontinental Hotels for the nomination of the Victoria mis as a 
WorldHeritage Site Next to him is Mr Derrick Medford. a consultant from the 
InternaUonal Union for the Conservation of Nature and Natural Resources (lUCN). 



Lefsgoback to 1980 when I had 
to choose between pursuing a 
PhD in Archaeology under the 
Beit Trust Scholarship or take up 
the post of the first Zambian 
Director for the National Monu- 
ments Commission. 

After studying the National Mo- 
numents Commission Act, Cap 
266 of the Laws of Zambia, it 
became clear to me that serious 
efforts to preserve Zambia's 
heritage had not taken place. 
The need to preserve Zambia's 
heritage became more urgent 
than going for a PhD and there 
has been no looking back. 

For sometime now, I have had a 
burden to develop an organisa- 
tional structure capable of shoul- 
dering the full responsibilities of 
the Commission. We are begin- 
ning to have standards in our 
work and that is the only way to 
guarantee continuity. 

The National Monuments Com- 
mission had been in existence 
since 1948 and up to 1980 when I 
took over as Director, there were 
only about five full time em- 
ployees all geared or assisting 
in archaeological research. That's 
why the prehistory of this coun- 
try to a large extent has been 
written up by former Directors of 
the Commission. Their work in 
this regard is unrivalled in sub- 
Sahara Africa. 

However, heritage conservation 
is more than just archaeological 
research. 

I am grateful for the privilege I 
had of contributing to the lay- 
man's draft of what is now the 
National Heritage Conservation 
Commission Act of 1989. I also 
represented the Commission on 
the National Conservation Com- 
mittee (NCC) and feel great 
relief that the Environmental 
Protection and Pollution Control 
Act was passed through Parlia- 
ment in 1990. 

Coupled to this, our nomination 
of the Victoria Falls as a Worid 
Heritage Site was accepted and 



the Victoria Falls was recognised 
in August 1990. 

Lawrence, when I see the Rail- 
way Museum which my predeces- 
sors only dreamed of, become 
reality during my term of office, I 
say that conservation does work. 
All those steam locomotives, 
coaches and wagons on display at 
Railway Museum tell a story in 
themselves and I am proud to 
have played a leading role from 
the very start. 

When we started the idea of a 
Railway Museum, some people 
wrote us off as crazy, but now 
tourists from all over the world 
are coming to the Railway Mu- 
seum to appreciate what can be 
done ufing local and limited 
resources. 

When I see the National Heritage 
Centre, formerly Old Lusaka 
School for boys, taking shape, 
thou^ in an embryonic stage, I 
see conservation dreams come 
true. That unique School would 
have been demolished as out of 
date but as conservators we be- 
lieve that our architectural herit- 
age need to be preserved and we 
rescued that building which will 
in fiiture depict Zambia's rich 
heritage for all peopb to see and 
enjoy. 



If I have contributed in a small 
way to development of Commis- 
sion activities, then my time has 
not been wasted. In a position 
like mine you are like an actor on 
stage. Any time the curtain will 
go down to signal time out and I 
ask myself, ' What will posterity 
judgs of my performance as a 
conservator?" I always think 
about that and hope that posteri- 
ty will give me a fair judgement. 

My career has been greatly in- 
fluenced by the American Park 
Service in the commendable 
'nanner it has conser/ed Ameri- 
ca's heritage. I was privileged to 
travel across America in 1987 to 
study historical preservation and 
this did solidify the influence the 
Park Service made on me in the 
early 1980*3. 

When development planning in 
this country shall take conserva- 
tion as a leading and indispensa- 
ble partner, then we will be on 
our way. I am convinced that we 
can only delay that process, but 
we cannot stop it. Everywhere 
nations are realising that devel- 
opment will not be meaningful 
without a dimension of conserva- 
tion in it. Zambia can only ignore 
this at its own peril. 
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E WAS WAITING FOR 
the n:oon to rise and he 
felt Kibo's hair rise under 
his hand as he stroked him 
to be quiet and they both 
watched and listened as the 
moon came up and gave 
them shadows. His arm 
was around the dog*s neck 
now and he could feel him 
shivering. All of the night 
sounds had stopped. They 
did not hear the elephant and David did not 
see him until the dog turned his head and 
seemed to settle into David. Then the 
elephant*s shadow covered them and he 
moved past making no noise at all and they 
smclled him in t'le light wind that came 
down from the mountain. He smelled strong 
but old and sour and when he was past 
David saw that the left tusk was so long it 
seemed to reach the ground. 

They waited but no other elephants came 
by and then David and the dog started off 
running in the moonlight. The dog kept 
close behind him and when David stopped 
the dog piessed his muzzle into the back of 
his knee. 

David had to see the bull again and they 
came up on him at the edge of the fot^st. 
He was traveling toward the mountain and 
slowly moving into the steady night breeze. 



g^d came close enough to see him cut off 
rtkson again and ta smell the sour 
oldr^ss^btit he could not see the right tusk. 
He was afraid to work closer with the dog 
and he took him back with the wind and 
pushed him down against the base of a tree 
and tried to make him understand. He 
thought the dog would stay and he did but 
when David moved up toward the bulk of 
the elephant again he felt the wet muzzle 
against the hollow of his knee. 

The two of them follo^xd the elephant 
until he came to an opening in the trees. He 
stood there moving his huge ears His bulk 
was in the shadow but the moonlight would 
be on his head. David reached behind him 
and closed the dog*s jaws gently with his 
hand and then moved softly and unbreathing 
to his right along the edge of the night 
breeze, fueling it on his cheek, edging with 
it, never letting it get between him and the 
bulk until he could see the elephant* s head 
and the great ears slowly moving. The right 
tusk was as thick as his own thigh and it 
curved down almost to the ground. 

He and Kibo moved back, the wind on 
his neck now, and they backtracked out of 
the forest and into the open park country. 
The dog was ahead of him now and he 
stopped where David had left the two 
hunting spears by the trail when they had 
followed the elephant. He swung them over 
his shoulder in their thong and leather cup 
harness and, with his best spear that he had 
kept with him all the time in his hand, they 
started on the trail for the shamba. 
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AVID HAD FELT THE 
tiredness as soon as they had 
picked up the trail again [the 
next day]. 

He could have moved ahead much faster 
than Juma and his father but when he stfirted 
to tire they were the same as ever and a^: 
noon they took only the usual five-minute 
rest and he had seen that Juma was 
increasing the pace a little. Perhaps he 
wasn't. Perhaps it had only seemed faster 
but t^ie elephant dung was fresher now 
altho igb it was not warm yet to the touch, 
Juma gave him the rifle to carry after they 
came upon the last pile of dung but after an 
hour he looked at bim and took it back. 
They had been climbing steadily across a 
slope of the mountain but now the trail went 
down and from a gap in the forest he saw 
broken country ahead. "Mere's where the 
tough part starts. Davey/* his father said. 

It was then he knew that he should have 
been sent back to the shamba once he had 
put them on the trail. Juma had known it for 
a long time. His father knew it now and 
there was nothing to be done. It was another 
of his mistakes and there was nothing to do 
now except gamble. 

David looked down at the big flattened 
circle of the print of the elephant's foot and 



saw where the bracken had been pressed 
down and where a broken stem of a weed 
was drying. Juma picked it up and looked at 
the sun. Juma handed the broken weed to 
David*s father and his father rolled it in his 
fingers. David noticed the white flowers that 
were drooped and drying. But they still had 
not dried in the sun nor shed their petals. 

"Lct*s get going/' his father said. 

Late in the afternoon they were still 
tracking through the broken country. He had 
been sleepy now for a long time and as he 
watched the two men he knew that 
sleepiness was his real enemy and he 
followed their pace and tried to move 
through and out of the sleep that deadened 
him. The two men relieved each other 
tracking on the hour and the one who was in 
second place looked back at him at regular 
intervals to check if he was with them. 
When they made a dry camp at dark In the 
forest he went to sleep as soon as he sat . 
down and woke with Juma holding his 
moccasins and feeling his bare feet for 
blisters. His father had spread his coat over 
him arvj was sitting by him with a piece of 
cold ccK)ked meat and two biscuits. H* 
offered him a water bottle with cold !ca. 

••He'll have to feed Davcy, " his father 
continued on page 29 
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continued from page 5 
said. **Your feet are in good stupe. Thcy'i 
as sound as Junia*^s. Eat this slowly and 
drink some tea and go to sleep again. We 
haven't any pmbiems. " 

•Tm sorry I wis so sleepy." 

''You and Kibo hunted and traveled all 
last night. Why shouldn't you be sleepy? 
You can have a little more nKat if you want 
it.'' 

'Tm not hungry." 

"Good. We're good for three days. We'll 
hit water again tomorrow. Plenty of creeks 
come off the mountain." 

"Where's he going?" 

"Juma thinks he knows." 

"Isn't it bad?'* 

"Not too bad« Davey." 

"I'm going b«ck to sleep," David had 
said. "I don't need your coat." 

"Juma and I are all right," his father 
said. "I always sleep warm you know." 

David was asleep even before his father 
said good nigbc. Then he woke once with 
the mooalifbt on his face and he thought of 
the elephant with his great ears moving as 
he stood in the fortst, hiis^.head hung down 
with the weight of the tusiks. David thought 
then in die night that the h'^ llow way he felt 
as be remembered him fMis fron waking 
hungry. But it was not and he found that out 
in tttc next three days. 

The next day was very bad because long 
before noon he knew that it was not just the 
need for sleep that made the difference 
between a boy and nKn. For the first three 
hours he was fresher than they were and he 
asked Juma for the .303 rifle to cany but 
Juma shook his head. He did not smile and 
he had always been David's best friend and 
had uught him to hunt. He offered it to me 



yesterday. David thought, and Tm in better 
shape today than I was then. He was, too, 
but by 10t>'clock he knew the day would be 
as btd or woise than the day before. 

b was as silly for him to ditnk that he 
could trail with his father as to think that it 
was not just that they were men. They were 
professional hunters and he knew now thit 
was why Juma would not even waste a 
smik. They knew everything the elephant 
had done, pointed out the signs of it to each 
other without speaking, and when the 
tracking became difficult his father always 
yielded to Juma. Whin they stopped to fill 
the water bottles at a stream his father said, 
^'Just tan the day out, Davey/-* Then when 
they were past die broken country and 
climbing toward the forest the tracks of the 
elephant turned off to the right onto an old 
elephant trail. He saw his father and Juma 
talking^and when he got up to them Juma 
was looking back t>ver the way they had 
COOK and tijen at a far distant stony island 
of hiUi in the dry country aihd seemed to be 
tddng a bearing of this against the peaks of 
^-three far bhie hills on the horizon. 

"^ijyna kno^vsji^here he'$ going now/* 
t^slBdief explained. "He tbi^ight be knew 
before but then he dropped down into this 
stuff.** He looked back at the country they 
had come through all day. "Where he*s 
headed now is pretty good going but we*U 
have to climb." 



T 



HEY CLIMBED UNTIL IT 
was dark and then made 
another dry camp. David killed 
two spur fcwl with his 
slingshot out of a small flock tii^t had 
walked across the trail just before the 
sunset. The birds had come into tne old 
elephant trail to dust, walking neatly and 
plumply, and when the pebble broke the 
back of one and the bird began to jer 'n and 
toss with its wings thumping, another bird 
ran forward to peck at it and David pouched 
another pebble and pulled it back and sent it 
against the ribs of the second bird. As he 
ran forward to put his hand on i the other 
birds whirred off. Juma had looked back and 
smiled this time and David picked up the 
two birds, warm and plump and smoothly 
feathered, and knocked their heads against 
the handle of his hunting knife. 

Now where they were camped for the 
night his father said. "I've never seen that 
type of francolin quite so high. You did 
very well to get a double on them.*' 

Juma cooked the birds spitted on a stick 
over the coals of a very small fire. His 
father drank a whiskey and water from the 
cup top on his flask as they lay and watched 
Juma cook. Afterward Juma gave them each 
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a breast with the betit in it and ate the two 
necks and backs and the tegrbinueif. 

"It makes a great differeDce, Davey/* hii^ 
father said* ''We*re voy well offoa ntioos 

now." ^ _ 

''How far are we behind him?** David *^ 
asked. 

'•We're quite close/* his father said, "U r 
depends on whether be nvels when the 
moon comes up. k*s an hour later tonight r 
and two hours later than wiien you found 

him." 

**Why does Juma think hejknows where 
he's going?" 

**He wounded hiih and killed hit llukari 
(friend] not loo far from heri^* 

"When?" 

"Five years ago, he says. That may meaar^ 

anytinK. When you were stUl ajjoro fie 

ft - - ^ 

says. ... ■ 

** Has he been alone since ttam?" ^ 

"He says so. He hasn't seen bim. Only Jr. 
heard of him," 

"How big does he say be is?" 

"Close to two hundred. Bigger than 
anyUiiiig I've ever seen. He says there's 
only been one greater elephant and be came 
from near here too." 

"I'd better get to sleep," David said. "I 
hope I'll be better tomorrow." 

"You were splendid today," his father 
said. "I was very proud of you. So wu 
Juma." 

In the night when he woke after the moon 
was up be w&s sure they were not proud of 
him except perhaps for his dexterity in 
killing the two birds. He had found the 
elephant at night and followed him to see 
that he bad both of bis tusks and then 
returned to find the two men and put them 
on the trail. David knew they were proud of* 
that* But once the (kadly following started 
he was useless to them and a danger to their 
success just as Kibo had been to him when 
he had gone up close to the elephant in the 
night, and be knew they must have e«:h 
hated themselves for not having sent him 
back when there was time. The tusks of the 
elephant weighed two hundred pounds 
Apiece. Ever since these tusks had grown 
beyond their nonnal size the elephant had 
been hunted for them and now the three of 
them would kill him for them. 

David was sure that they would kill him 
now because he, David, had lasted through 
the day and kept up after the pace hhi 
destroyed him by noon. So they probably 
were proud of him doing that. But he hii 
brought nothing useful to tbe hunt and they 
would have been far better off wit^xMit him. 
Many times during the day be bad wished 



that he bad never betrayed the elephant and 
in the afternoon he reniembered wishing that 
he had never seen him* Awake in die 
mbonli^t he knew that was not true. 
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HE NEXT MORNING THEY 
were following the spoor of the 
elephant on an old elephant 
trail that was a hard-packed 
worn road duough the forest. It looked as 
though elephants had traveled it ever since 
the lava had cooled from the mountain and 
the trees had first grown tall and close. 

Juma was very confident and they moved 
fast. Both his father and Juma seetned very 
SHW itf themselves and the going on the 
elephant r^ was so easy that Juma gave 
him tfaer .303 fb carry as they went on 
tbfough the brc^n light of the forest. Tben 
theyldst the trail in smoking piles of fresh 
dung and the flat round prints of a herd of 
eSqpbanls that had come onto the elephant 
ited ftbrn the heavy forest on the left of the 
trail. Jwui hiid taken the .303 from David 
angrily. U was afternoon before they worked 
up to the hetd and^around it, seeing the gr«.y 
bulks through die trees and the movement of 
the big ean and the searching trunks coiling 
and uncoiling, hearing the crash of branches 
broken, the crash of trees pushed over, the 
rumbling in the bellies of the elephants and 
the slap- and thud of the dung falling. 

They had found the trail of the old bull 
fmaily and when it turned off onto a smaller 
elephant road Juma had looked at David's 
fatber and grinned showing his filed teeth 
and his father had nodded his head. They 
looked as though they had a dirty secret, 
just a»they had looked when he had found 
them that night at the shamba. 

I^was na very king before thf y came on 
the iecret. It wu off to the right in the 
loral and the tracb of the old bull led to it. 
It was a skull as high as David's chest and 
white from the sun and the rain. There was 
a deep depression in the forehead and a 
ridge ran from between the bare white eye 
sockets and flared out in empty broken holes 
where the tusks h^ been chopped away. 

Juma pointed out where the great elephant 
they were trailing had stood while he looked 
down at the skull and where hii trunk had 
moved it a little way from the place it had 
rested on the ground and where the points of 
his msks had t(HKhed the ground beside it. 
He showed David the single hole in the big 
depression in the white bone of th! forehead 
and then the four holes close together in the 
bone around the earhole. He grinned at 
David and at his father and took a .303 solid 
from his pcxket and fitted the nose into the 
hole in the bone of the forehead. 
"Hete is where Juma wounded the big 
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bull/* his father said. ''This was his askari. 
His friend, really, because he was a big bull 
too. He charged and Juma knocked (uni 
down and finished him in the ear.** 

Juma was pointing out the scattered bones 
and how the big bull had walked among 
them. Juma and David*s father were both 
very pleased with what they had found. 

''How long do you suppose he and his 
friend had been toge^ ' er?** David asked his 
father. 

"I haven*t the faintest idea/* his father 
said. "Ask Juma.** 

"You ask him please.** 

His father and Juma spoke together and 
Juma had looked at David and laughed. 

"Probably four or five times your life, he 
says,** David's father told him. "He doesn't 
know or care really." 

I care, David thought. I saw him in the 
moonlight and he was alone but I had Kibo. 
Kibo has me too. The bull wasn't doing any 
harm and now we*ve tracked him to where 
he came to see his dead frietid and now 
we*rc going to kill him. It's my fm&. F 
betrayed him. 

Now Juma had worked out the (Stil and. 
motioned to his father and they startedM|. 

My father doesn*t need to k^U elephapti jp, 
live, David thought. Jums wculd oot^havc ~ 
found him if he had noc tim. IMlad 
his chance at him and all he did was wv)ttod 
him and kill his friend. KibQ aad I fomd ^ 
him and 1 never should have told them and I 





should have kept him secret and had him 
always and let them say drunk at the beer 
shamba, Juma was so (blink we could not 
wake him. Vm going to keep everything a 
secret always. Til never tell them anything 
again. If tbey^kiU him Juma will drink his 
share of the ivofyor just buy himself 
another wife. Why didn*t you help the 
elephant when you could? All you had to do 
was noc go 00 the second day. No, that 
wouldn't have.stopped them. Juma would 
have gone on. You never should have told 
them. Never, never tell them. Try and 
remember thai. Never tell anyone anything 
ever. Never tell anyone anything again. 

His father united for him to come up and 
said very gently, **He rested here. He's not 
traveling as be wu. WeMl be up on him 
anytime now." . 

THE MORNING HE WAS 
on the far slope of the 
mountain again. The elephant 
was oakxi^r traveling as he 
had been but was moving aimlessly now, 
feeding occasiooatty, aod^David had known 
they rvere fettinf close to him. 
He tried to rentember how he had felt. He 
^ImmI no loye for Jie elephant yet. He must 
I ^remember tbit Hat tad only a sorrow that 
f hiftlrQWfc tnm his own tiredness that had 
bcQUfbt an underrtifding of age. Through 
^ li^ii^lQiiyoyog* bi^iMAijMmd how it must 
: be to be too old. 

He was lonesonK for Kibo and thinl;ing 
of how Juma killing the elephant*!; rriend 
; had turned him against Juma and mad^ the 
elephant his brother. He knew then how 
much it meant to him to have seen the 
elephant in the moonlight and to have 
followed him and come close to him in the 
clearing so that he had seen the great tusks. 
' 3us he did not know that nothing would 
ever be as good as that again. Now he knew 
they would kill the elephant and there was 
nothing he could do about it. He had 
betrayed the elephant when he had gone 
back to tell them at the shamba. They would 
kill me and they would kill Kibo if we had 
ivory, he had thought, and known it was 
untrue. 

Probably the elephant is going to fitid 
where he was bom and ihey*ll kill him 
there. That's all they'd need to make it 
perfect. They'd like to have killed him 
where they killed his friend. That would be 
a big joke. That woukl have pleased them. 

They had moved to the edge of thick 
cover now and the elephant was close 
ahead. David could smell him and they 
could all hear htm pulling down branches 
and the snapping that they nude. His father 
put his hand on David's shoulder to move 
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him back and have him wait outside and 
then he took a big pinch of ashes from the 
pouch in his pocket and tossed it in the air. 
The ash barely slanted toward them as it fell 
and his father nodded at Juma and bent 
down to follow him into the thick cover. 

David had stood still and listened to the 
elephant feeding. He could smell him as 
strongly as he had the night in the moonlight 
when he had worked up close to him and 
had seen his wonderful tusks. Then as he 
stood there it was silent and he could noc 
smell the elephant. Then there had been a 
shot by the .303 « then the heavy roclJng 
double report of his fathe? *s .450. then the 
smashing and crashing had gone on going 
steadily away and he had gone tnio the 
heavy growth and found Juma shaken and 
bleeding from his forehead all down over his 
face and his father white and angry. 

''He went for Juma aiul knocked him 
over/* his father had said. ''Juma hit him in 
the head.'* 

"Where did you hit him?'* 

''Where 1 could,'* his father had said. 
"Get on the blood spoor." 

There was plenty of blood. One stream as 
high as David's head that had squirted bright 
on trunks aiKl leaves and vines and another 
much lower that was dark and foul with 
stomach content. 

"Lung and gut shot/* his father said. 
'*We*ll find him down or anchored, 1 
hope,** he added. 

They found him anchored, in such 
suffering and despair that Ite could no longer 
move. He had crashed through the heavy 
cover where he had been feeding and 



crossed a path of open forest and David and 
his father ran along the heavily splashed 
blood trail. Then the elephant had gone on 
into thick forest and David had seen him 
ahead standing gray and huge against the 
trunk of a tree. David could only see his 
stem and then his father moved ahead and 
he followed and they came alongside the 
elephant as though be was a ship and David 
saw the blood coming from his flanks and 
running down his sides and then his father 
raised his rifle and fired and the elephant 
turned his head with the great tusks moving 
heavy and slow and looked at them and 
when his father fired the second barrel the 
elephant seemed to sway like a felled tree 
and came smashing down toward them. But 
he was noc dead. He had been aiKhored and 
now he was down with his shoulder broken. 
He did not move but his eye was alive and 
looked at David. He had very long eyelashes 
and his eye was the most alive thing David 
had ever seen. 

''Shoot him in the earhole with tite three 
oh three,** his father said. ^'Go on." 

"You shoot him,'* David had said. 

Juma had come up limping and bloody, 
the skin of his forehead hanging down over 
his left eye, the bone of his nose showing 
and one ear torn and had taken the rifle 
from David without speaking and pushed the 
muzzle almost into the earhok and fired 
twice, jerking the bolt and driving it forward 
angrily. The eye of the elephant had opened 
wide on the first shot and then started to 
glaze and blood came out of the ear and ran 
in two bright streams down the wrinkled 
gray hide. It was different colored blood and 
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Dtvid h«d thought I must ttmember that and 
he bad but it had never been of any use to 
him. Now all the dignity and nnajesty and all 
the beauty were gone fh>m the elephant and 
he was a huge wrinkled pile, 

**WeIl we got him, Devcy, thanks to 
you." his father had said. *'Now we'd 
better get a fixt going so I can put Juma 
back together again. Come here you bloody 
Humpcy Dumpty. Those nisks will keep." 

Juma had come to him grinning, bringing 
the tail of the elephant that had no hairs on 
it at all. They had made a dirty joke and 
then his father had begun to speak rapidly in 
Swahili. How far to water? How far will 
you have to go to get people to get those 
tusks out of here? How are you? What have 
you broken? 

With the answers known his father had 
said, *'You and I will go back to get the 
packs where we dropped them. Juma can get 
wood and have the fut ready. The medical 
kit is in my pack. We have to get the packs 
before it's dark. He won't infect. It's not 
like claw wounds. Let*s go." 
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HAT EVENING AS DAVID 
had sat by the fire he had 
looked at Juma with his 
stitched-up face and his broken 
ribs and wondered if the elephant had 
recognized him when he had tried to kill 
him. He hoped he had. The elephant was his 
hero now as his father had been for a long 
tifne and he had thought. I didn't believe he 
could do it when he was so old and tirtd. 
He would have killed Juma. too. But he 
didn't look at me as though he wanted to 
kill me. He only looked sad the same way I 
felt. He visited his old friend on the day he 
died. 

David remembered how the elephant lost 
all dignity as soon as his eye had ceased to 
be alive and how when his father and he had 
returned with the ptcks the elephant had 
already staited to swell, even in Uk cool 
evening. There was no more true elephant; 
only the gray wrinkled swelling dead body 
and the huge moitled bfown and yellow 



nisks that they had killed him for. The tusks 
were stained with dried blood and he 
scraped some off with his thumbnail like a 
dried piece of sealing wax and put it in the 
pocket of his shiit. That was all he took 
from the elephant except the beginning of 
the knowledge of loneliness. 

After the butchery his father tried to talk 
to him that night by the fire. 

**He was a murderer you know, Davey," 
he had said. **Juma says nobody knows how 
many people he has killed." 

**They were all trying to kill him weren't 
they?" 

"Naturally." his father had said, "with 
that pair of tusks." 

"How could he be a murderer then?" 

"Just as you like." his father had said. 
"I'm sorry you got so mixed up about 
him." 

"I wish he'd killed Juma." David said. 

"I think that's carrying it a little far," his 
father said. **Juma*s your friend you 
know." 

"Not anynwre." 

"No need to tell him so." 

"He knows it.'* David had said. 

"I think you misjudge him.'* his father 
said and they had left it there. 

Then when they were finally back safely 
with the tusks after all the things that had 
happened and the nisks were propped 
against the wall of the sdck and mud house, 
leaning there with their points touching, the 
tusks so tail and thick that no one could 
believe them even when they touched them 
and no one. not even his father, could reach 
to the top of the bend where they curved in 
for the poinu to meet, there when Juma and 
his father and he were heroes and Kibo was 
a hero's dog and the men who had carried 
the tusks were heroes, already slightly drunk 
\w.M to be dninker, his father had said. 
"Do you want to make peace, Davey?" 

"All right," he said because he knew this 
was the stan of the never telling that he had 
decided on. 

"I'm so glad," his father said. "It's so 
much simpler and better.'* ■ 



A CLOBMH LOOK 

U How wouiW you describe a Hemingway sentence? How does it differ from 
l eot cocea you write? What partt of speech does Heniingway use/avoid? What is 
diadoctive about hia use of vocabulary and puncniation? 

2. Describe the boy's changing attitudes toward his father and the elephant. Why do 
hia feelings change? 

3. Why does the elephant become a hero to Davey? Why does Davey agree to make 
peace with his fadier? Hia father says diat nuking peace ia ''better'*; do you agree 
with him? 
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Zi mbabwe Kills Starving Elephants for Food 



^lANEPElLEZ 

CHIPINDA POOLS, Zltttebwt ~ 
Fac«d wUh tht wont draught la mA^ 
em Africa thli contury, tht wUdMft 
tuthorltJ^ at t national pwk hm 
procMdini with what thay can tht 
Him biM ttatntial st«p of kittM tkau* 
of elcphams and loMalaa 10 odi* 
tr aaiflMla aa vtU as itarvhc Ptonla 

Wbllt animaJ kills tft ooMa iM 
and iltawhait aa a tea ^ halicac 

'Jf^MWiiW- wtldWeamcWa prafcr 
tht terw-oUliiii- - rmrtly tf tvirhaa 
a drouihi forctd dtt authorttiaa ta iict 
on auch a acala aad wMl auci httaaa 
^^^l^^ u iha procram vMltr way 
at tht GonartriM MatloaaJ PariL 
Rawaa Mania, dit dM aotfiBltt af 



tht Zlmbahwean National Parfca Da- 
partmant, said that this would bt tha 
flrat time that tkphant and othar maat 
had baan widaly diatrlbutad to local 
vUlatara laft hungry by f alUoc cnipa. 
Ta 



la tht faming wtaki; tht parl^M- 
UiMtte 

and giva tht aMat la faman and d»ir 
ta addition, an optratipn to 
\m if a l aa and diattlbutt tht 
fiMi nam hat begun. Alao laidtr 
la tha larga-acala ralocatte of 
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rhinocaroacs, hippopoumoata and oth- 
er axoUc anlmala that art in dangar of 
dylag from hunger. 

Unlikt other African oationa, Zimba- 
b\ft data not havt a major elaphanc- 
pMching problem, ao the at2thor1tlea 
nav^ long raaortad to such kills to 
coni^ the growth ofits large eicphtm 
populatkn; many international ex- 
peru accept the practice as regretta- 
bly necessary. The Zimbabwaan Cw 
emment says that since a wor l dw i de 
ban on ivory trading was Impoaad in 
IM, it has ktp^ the tusks in storane 
under guard 

Speaking of the program to kill ele- 
^««»»u Psrk, Ml- 
chMl Wright, a santer felto w with tha 

Cont^m4ed on Ppft t, CtAumn \ 
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ZIMBABWE KILUNG 
ELEPHANT HEKDS 

ConUtmad From Poft J 



World WUdlife Fund in Washington, 
said. "It is the right thing to do (or | 
ccnaervatsoo, although it U a decision I 
we come to with agony. 

''We support the long«term goaU of 
the professionals in Zimbabwe, which 
la to preserve the animals and UtH 
habiUL To have people survlng out« 
sMe the park and animals dyinf inside 
ia not the way to do it'* 

ZJa^abwe Severely Affected 
The southern African drought has 
devasutcd crop* from Mozambique 
acroaa to Angola and in South Africa as 
weU. Zimbabwe, usually a food^imor.* 
tag country, has been severely affect* 
ed. The Government estimates that 
about half of the country's 10 million 
t wiU receive rood aid this year. 



/ 



Ihe hardest-hit region in Zimbabwe 
is the southeast, where sugar cane 
fleldi took like hay and more than half 
the 7,010 sufar workers have been laid 
oft Peasant farmers sit idle In their 
lMia» their croi$s and cattle dead. Mat 
' jaatrttioa it widespread. 

AC the headq ua rters of the park, near 
ite ItaamMque border, plans are be* 
M made to dry and pmerva die OMst . 

tnm kitted elepi«anu tnao a form siai- Already, the carcasses of many ani* 
lar 10 beef jerky. Once die ouUiac ^ naals can be seen slumped in the sand 
MM the early weeka ol July, dia acroaa the rougfeiy 2.000-square-mile 
meat will be deUverad free to more paifc, which has been larfety denuded 
'shm lO.OOt famlliw vhose parched and trampled as elephanu seek food. 

, « _^ foiayi out ol tht w«ur, out tmy tr« 

CaimmmlmttaUmt jdyintadreiikRy.'nMMo that tuv* nun- 

park ^ wmm^ ovarpooulated be- 
ms to drougM, cm* dm impala and 
fm smasUag the 



Because of severe drouffht Zimbabwean wildlife offidali «t Oonamhou Natkmal Parte hawt killed antm 
to supply food for local 'pillagers. A boy showed a ration ol tmpda meat given to hk family Use mont 
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aaad m survive appear skinny, 
thsirskki saga from Dodias that« 
nonMlteberaiuftd. 
rtm Am day SMla Nyakudit a 
lit raMpr, and some of her col- 



.6 Ships, AMidinc Protesters, 
Start HiMt for Minka Whales 



wMJy'ekidkif |iiH iMi ra > sli m 
mflHii aa oaa of a Nmmilan MM 



BODO, Nonmy, 4 (AP) - Ap- 

. . ^ 

•dUs 

iter a 

spaaola 

^'r^eavlronmeiital group G 
psoGO MiBdicated It irould take L _ 
acdan igilnat tlm flaec. bM precaih 
tiM takes by tlM sliipa' captains, such 
as aMMusdi§ niawadliB diparture 
I'Mii team to have ben succeuAiL 
Hi i la mim a ii i i nn i jrm ri Q im'' 
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I WMte Commis- 
^ , ^ ^ v^.jercial whaUat teak 
m ellOet m 1107 over Norway's pr^ 
taaia. im dm oommMon haa aUofwed 
reswirtli lamia, aod Norway said lam 
«eartlm(li«OMldkttl UOmkdwivhaka 



yeartlmdi 

■ • »Mayf<oeait> ^^^^^-^ 
Hm voiooli. oomo sallkic after mid* 
«MM, Ml Boru northoaat of the Arctk: 
cicy ol io£^on Friday and today* M 
rrpatta aald. A reooardi ooordkiai^ . 
Tar WmiiO. mid dm sNpa would spread 
m tHrmi^i tiM Nofwegiia ami 
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CSloo^m m tte vinafs of Muamisi 
widiaiN ffwbly skkmsXimpaU car* 
caaaee dm bock of a track. Under the 
shads ol a tree; the rangera chopped 
the anlmala up and gove them away to 
beseft farmers sad their families. Om 
of the f armofs. Wllaon Chauke. a father 
of Iteir, aakt all hia at cattle had .lied of 
lack of water. He sold most of the msat 
from his dead cows and was livrng off 
the proceeds, he said. 

"WlUwut una free food. 1 wouldn 
make tt untU the raina," he said. 

Tea Maay Elopkama te Suppert 

WUdUlb esperts say the park's hab^ 
tat slaiiply cannot support the Ur«e 
mimker oC eiophanu here - 0.400. ac- 
cflrdkil m Or. Saunders. 

'it la far too many for the park,* * )m 
said. "And dmy have nowhere to po^'* 
rioiitunti can survive tonper thaa 

iki in such arid condMkma 

so eat the bark of trees and 

sa, snappmt branchea and 

tnodu to Mta. With a ndnod habiut, 
masif speclea are under threat. ^ 

tMir the relocatioR profram. be- 
liewid M be the Urpest sttemp«ed in 
Afrtia, lean anielopee. nyala. rhmocer- 
Mppopoumuem and buffaloes 
an Mm captured and moved to areas 
of tlw eountry tern afflicted by the 
droii>n. Ttm sleplmms are to be hum 
ed mid killed after the capture opera 



About 2.000 elephanta at Gonar- 
cshou National Park arc bcinc 
■hot so starvinf people can eat. 



tton. When the drought is over, the 
ammals moved to safe havens are to be 
moved back into the pork. Or. 
Saunders said. 

Zimbabwe has about n.OOO ele^ 
phants. but can comfortably support 
only about 45.000. Mr. Martki, the ecolo> 
ttsL ssid. in contrast, Kenya, which 
has a malor poachmc proMen, has 
itl7.00a 



CaaleStatafsrFood 

This wisvtor soaaoo, 5.000 of Ziraba- 
bwe's etaptaama am to be killed, iochid. 
km thoee hsre.M r. Martin aakL U the 
worWwido ban on ivory trodk^i were 
not ki effect, the Parks Dopartmem 
could booefk from sale of the tuakt and 
would have the fkmn d a l means to 
move about i.OOO eloehoma that may 
also have to be culM ever aod above 
the 3.000. wlldUii eaporta sold. 

Before dm ivory ban. svkich was inh 
poeed aiainm Umbabwo's obiections, 



A drought, 
hungry people, 
starving animals 
and hard choices 



the tusks and hidaa of cuUod elcp 
were sold and dm nwMy eorm 
for conaervatioo by-the I'arks D 
menu Now the only lefally perm 
use for the slam aalmals is as f< 

Mr. Wrlcki of dm World ^ 
Fund said a situation compara 
the one here developed in Kenya 
earty IfTTs. wikUife auth 
dsdded Uwfl not to kill elephan 
inf a droutht in Tsavo Natkmai 
even thouoh they were deem- 
numerous and many people Uv 
the area of the park were in n< 
food. 

In the end. thousands of elei 
died of thirst and hunger, and t 
tunmd stirred resentment amoi 
peasanu living nearby, Mr. ^ 
sakL When the pood wetther can 
elephant popuUtkm in Tsavo or 
covered because the angry pe 
cooperated in poaching. 

Becauae the elephanu to be 
are m poor condition, their yield 
only about 230 pounda of dried 
wlMHfe experts sakL It is hope 
the impaila and elephant kills w 
vide each family with about U i 
of meat a week ror the coming n 



Mrs. Nyakudxi the perk rang< 
she hoped the distribution of 
would have an added benefit "S 
(he people sround the park hav( 
ed poaching animals, so we h 
giving them meet they will si 
peaching,'* she said. "We hope 
erclM will improve netghbort 
tlsns bet ween the people end the 
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This Home Can Never Be Home 



AFmCANLMKHTEir 

Four VfiHii Xf iiii^iii, 
By Oona Lattim^ 

Harp^rCoOim inM U i mr s. $23, 



By Vincent Crapanzano 



IK IMt. Doris Lctuns left Southtm RhotesU for 
London with her son Peter and the mcnuscrtpc cA 
her first novel, "The Gns« Is SUifint.'' tt was a boM 
move. Mrs. Lessmg was 30. She had been raised on a 
very poor farm and had left school ac K worked as a 
secreury m Salisbury, mamcd and divorced twice, 
and been active in local Marxut circles. 

''The Grass Is Slnginf* wms a success, and in 1996. 
after the pubUcatkm of the first two -volumes of **Chil- 
dren of Viotance." Mrs, Leasing went home for the nrst 
time. Because of her poUtlcal views, she was declared a 
Prohibited Zmmigrant and exiled until the oM regime m 
Salisbury succumbed to the forces of b4ack national- 
ism. In ISt2» the Govei nm ent of Robert Mugabe al- 
lowed har tedc Ia. "Afrtcaa Laughter^ Is a lagged but 
brilttMl report of her nilwaqiMiW visits to the new 
cowiry of 2lmb«bwa. K Is a laAlmtaig talt of the 
fuf ftiil of lUty. 

Te ftturr^ £iter yws of abeeocs; to the Uad where 
one has growm op Is lo rMc stetteriog one's past. At a 
distance, menMrtas embeUiab, distort, go uncorractad. 
They ara ite scuff of patsonal mythology, aad it Uka 
Mrs. Laariac mm haa wrMaa about thm, they are 
wedged la a saaaiagly timtlaet textual rcattty that 
stungdi— iMr aytMc status. The pinces one re- 
' be tlHre; they may ba do* 
. nJke a cHild's t a cugu i tiu w of its 




rail tad gnmaap^i 

» I f«aa tavMMa.- AMes Is 

ii ^j.lfc dil' titfliteigfcttialM j g rtiia n ad >j g 
aaiM if Ml raa^y bilvglag. 







But Mrs. Lessmg alse dc 
scnbcs a vitality, a sense of col 
iective engagement and tmpa 
tient aspiration, an optimism. o« 
(he verge of magic, that over 
rides the awful effecu of war. / 
naiVe faith in Mr. Mugabe — tht 
embodiment of liberated hope, 
would say. and not just authorit: 
— and in his promises (cverj 
black person would have land 
and in the "anarchist's utopia 
that independence wms suppoae< 
to bring continues despite ih» 
corruption, the personal disap 
point ments. the deadening ac 
commodation to reality. 

In 1998. when Mrs. Lesainf 
returns ^igain, (he talk m t«nera 
about Mr. Mugabe, who has beer 
named Executive Presiden< 
through a constitutional amend 
meot, is "fueled." she says, by ar 
"idealism . . . fnghtemng to some 
people who remember similai 
talk about despotic Ha ii fs / 
When those people think Mr. Mu 
gabe is making a mitcafce abour 
sooething. they speak ^is a sor 
rowfut perplexed toae. rspaatlBii 
tbe same words through ac 
evenii^ Why did he let them 
down? How could be have dOM 
It?" Despite spesms of cynadsm. 
tliey seeai to ha^ aa **kKeQse 
penooal iavolwmsat," Uke a 
lowe affUr, witk die fotwe of the 
couBtiy. Ceen the wlUtas appear 
to it: o«e cofVae farmer wte 
uasA ti rrrtii the black C eo eim 



Mis. LssataigyMCscottactive 
and commercial farms, raastd^ 
mem areas, buaH school sad 




tovenadatagcaadtodiatef tte 

the fst cats wtea 
wear Onu ptKJi salts sad buiMextrsvagst laisiiiMi 
ki the satefts of Hsrsfs; slM goes to womea's nlUas la 
guiawaya sad is tlM baA Ska captofsa tte costradle- 
tkMis is s ya«g aattaa tkac was aevar prepsiad la Ji 
aew siatM, tet Is si*f«nad by Soatti Africa, aal 
sofaB^srAArtc^amaafraydM Wsat M aiii k 
gamaaya pianks^ mavaMssi cover* com yti a a Stra- 
endary sdHSli del tts rnaaiij. as Mr. Msvaka f 
f kaiw aa beaka, aa wafer, as f 

>. Collsi.'ilia tenns aire peer. Coa- 
I ML na bask aad its I 




I iapsrtoMiy. Aad so Mis. Las- 
i a trsfidy — baaal ka* 
csuaa we tasv K tea wel. liar last two vtsiia, la IMt 
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DIANE ISAACS 



RAINBOW - A Vision of East Africa 
July 28, 1992 

For Carol, who appreciates natural wonder 

Nestled in Zambia's southern center 

At Zimbabwe*s northern boundary 
Victoria Falls unveils its awesome treasure. 



Undefejatdtt by devastating drought, 

n ^Tbe, Zambezi River flows elegantly 
Toward towering chiseled cliffs. 



The foam ascends, smoke thunderini 

In the stillness of a land 
Tormented by fickleness and iAj»maanity. 

-Th0~ rainbow glistens through spray screens 

Reflecting the sun's brilliance 
In opal arcs of transluscent beauty. 



We, sixteen American teacher^;/- atoir;^i^^^lT^ 
_ V^:. r- Ta gaze at nature an* take f icttyte*^ > ^- 
fc-^T^i^jplt^ of Africa's nobility.' 



r^^i^Wtit -^"5.11 biSL^JMirned from suefc momentary communion? 

— ^ - ' - "» 

g/Beyoxid. h^ understanding; 

idai^-cxfe^life surpasses ovm i^en^ f^ and survives, 
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Kickin' It In Kbangas 
A Unit on the Geography and Culture of East Africa 
Based on 1992 Summer Fulbr ight-Hayes Seminar 
Betty Lau and Susan Renaud 
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LESSON ONE "Wiere is East Africa" 

Objectives ; To familiarise students with the location of Africa in 
relation to the USA 

To familiarize students with location of East Africa 

within Africa 

To familiarize students with the countries and physical 
features of East Africa 

Suppl ies : Hang up or overhead world map 

Copies of world atlas for each student 
Copies of maps to be filled in by students 

Copies map requirements for students to use completing maps 
Length of Lesson : 1-4 class periods 

Steps 1) Using overhead or wali map of the world, have students discuss 
the USA and Africa in terms of distance from one another, sizes 
relative to states in the USA. position and location of the equa'.or. 
neighboring countries/continents, nearby bodies of water. 

2) Show and discuss the regions of Africa: Wiere they are, what 
they include in terms of geographical features, how geographical 
features separate and divide people in similar cultural group;3 , 

:3)Hand out blank maps of Africa to be filled in using copies of 
atlas. I usually have a map requirements sheet listing things I want 
students to put on the map. 

4) Students will discuss maps and have a short locate and 
identify quiz on their maps when map is due. 

4) Hand out blank map of East Africa with your map requirements 
sheet ( I have them locate countries, major cities and geography in 
greater detail.) Can separate depending on whether your students iike 
maps or not into East Africa Political and East Africa Physical :riap~^ . 
This is a great way to get into types of maps and differences of whot 
one finds on them. 

5) When East Africa maps complete, discuss and brief quiz on 
locations of students' maps. 

I usually have students store. file their maps to be used as we dascuss 
the region/country throughout the unit so they can refer when reacm? 
or discussina. 
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CN: 0 ) Co*y a counlry, then its name. (2) Use light cows on the map o) coioniat Aliica (23-29) 
so that you can see the nationat bcunJaiies. (3) The island nttions Sao Tome and Prmcipe. Comotos. 
ana the Seychelles ate loo small to coW The islands ol Cape Verde (Plate 37) are noi shwrn 

Alrica covers U,700,000 sq. mi. {30.279,600 km»). it is the second largest continent 
(alter Asia). It has 53 nations and 600 million people— the third largest population 
(alter Asia and Europe). The continent is divided mto two racial and cultural zones 
tsy the Sahara Desert. Nor thern natioi^s. bordering the Mediterranean, are populated 
by light- skinned. Arabic-speaking Muslims Countries south ol the Sahara are mostly 
populated by black Alricans who speak hundieds ol dillerent languages (many are 
Bantu dialects). The most common lorm ol Bantu is Swahiii, which Is the lingua 
Iranca ol eastern Alrica. Muslim missionaries and their Christian counterparts 
are making signilicani inroads among the native religions (mostly animist) ol black 
.Alricans. islam is gaining because blacks regard it as an Alrican religion despite its 
Middle Eastern origins; Christianity, with similar origins, is considered European 

Though the Portuguese began establishing coastal colonies as early as the I5th 
century, it wasn't until the late l800s that Europeans penetrated the Alrican interior 
and tiegan can/ing up the continent in earnest. Al the outbreak ol World War I (1914). 
only Liberia and most ol Ethiopia remained free ol loreign domination. The second 
hail ol the 20th century brought a great rush toward independence, and colonialism 
lormally came to an end in 1990 vyith the tree elections in Namibia. France, which 
had the largest Alrican empire, maintains close relations with most ol its former 
colonies, and many are dependent upon it for economic and military aid. 

Independence has not meant freedom lor most Alricans; they are generally ruled 
by military or one-party governments. The boundaries of the new countries are vir- 
tually the same as those drawn by fhe colonialists, who were either ignorant of. or 
indiflerent to, traditional tribal divisions. Many Alrican nations suffer from such arbi- 
trary borders that separate relatCKl groups or conline traditional enemies within the 
same country. Tribal loyalties otten take precedence over loyalty to the new nation. 

The problems facing these young nations are enormous. Fertile land and rainlall 
are not generally plentiful in Africa. In the l*jw places where agriculture is productive, 
gains have been erased by excessive popuiation growth. The largest larms still lol- 
low the colonial practice of growing cash crops lor export instead of food for local 
consumption. When world commodity prices are depressed, cash crops do not pro- 
vide erwugh income to buy food. Most African nations are dependent on declining 
loreign akJ. Except for a few oil producers, the nations rich in natural resources have 
been unable to profitably mine and market them In many cases, potentially healthy 
econorries have been wrecked by communist mismanagement Others have been 
victimized by brutal and corrupt leaders who squandered precious revenues on ill- 
conceived public works projects or monuments ol self-aggrandizement Still other 
countries have been torn apart by civil war. Hunger, poverty, disease, and illiteracy 
are on the increase in many nations across the continent 

In the late 1980s, Western interest (and economic aid) shifted from Africa to 
the emerging democracies of eastern Europe. With the "cold war" winding down, 
another major source of aid was drying up— Alrican nations could no longer receive 
assistance by playing one side against the other. The one commodity the indus- 
trialized world (particularly Europe) seems anxious to send to Africa is toxic waste. 
ThOL'c'i most nations have stopped accepting shipments, others are so desperate 
they will not reject revenue from any source. 



Except for Liberia and Ethiopia, the 
entire continent was under European 
control by the early l9lh cemuy 
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CN:(U On the iarge map. use gray on the trangies representing important mountain peaks. (2) Use gf9y 
tor the map ot fhe Greai RiU Valley on the far leU (3) Use itght coio/s on the map of the lana re^s below 

Over 80% of Africa lies between the tropics of Cancer and Capricorn; it thus has the largest 
tropical region ot any continent. It has been said that the night hours are Afnca*s vwnter. But 
not alt of Africa is warm: there are glacial areas in some eastern mountain ranges located 
at the equator Curiously, in Africa the equatorial regions are not the hottest— it actually gets 
hotter further from the equator (except for the Mediterranean and southernmost coasts, 
which have pleasaiM climates). Though most of the comment is very dry to semiand. heavy 
ramfaii occurs in the equatorial regions, particularly in central and western Africa. 

The African landscape has relatively little fertile territory: topsoil is generally thm. the 
deserts are huge, and most of the wetter regions are covered by a thick jungle. Tree-dotted 
semiarid grasslands (savannas) occupy wide areas of the continent and support an enor. 
mous population of large animals elephants, giraffes, rhinoceroses. Hons, and others. In 
the rain forests ot central Africa, many animals live in tall trees, high above the dark, dank 
jungle floor monkeys, chimpanzees, gorillas, reptiles, and birds 

Africa IS a plateau made of ancient rock. It is rimmed by narrow coastal lowlands, f^ost 
of the mountain ranges are in the eastern and southern portions, in high Africa. Here the 
plateau reaches an altitude ot 6.000 ft. (t.830 m) and then slopes even higher to form the 
Drakensberg Mountains, which tower over the coast of southern Africa. The most fascinat- 
ing mountains are in the glacier -covered Ruwenzori Range between Lakes Edward and 
Alt>€rt on the Zaire-Uganda border. There is an almost constant cloud cover, so the sight 
of the glacier-covered peaks, nine of which reach Over 16.000 ft. (4.878 m). is a rare and 
impressive experience. Ordinary plants have been known to grow to extraordinary sizes 
on the Ruwenzori slopes because of unusually favorable conditions. To the east lies snow- 
capped Kilimanjaro. Africa's tallest mountain (19.340 ft.. 5.895 m): it is one of a group of 
rifl-formed volcanic peaks. 

One reason Africa was the last major continent to be explored and colonized by Euro- 
peans was that it presented formidable physical obstacles: an unusually smooth coastline 
with few peninsulas, islands, and natural harbors; a forbidding interior of deserts, jungles, 
and hot. arid plains; and a shortage of navigable rivers. Most African rivers, including the 
four major ones (the Nile, the Congo or Zaire, the Niger, and the Zambezi), are inten-upted 
by impassable rapids and waterfalls. The Nile (including the White Nile) is the wofkfs tong- 
est river at 4.150 mi. (6.640 km). Lake Vctoria is credited as its source, but most o< the 
White Nile (whose waters are pale green) is dissipated in the swamps of southern Sudan. 
Nearly 90% of the water that ftows atong tho main Nile through Egypt comes from Lake 
Tana, Ethiopia, via the shorter Blue Nile (whose waters are blue). The massive Congo, 
locally called the Zaire, is the world's second largest river by volume (after the Amazon) 
and is 2.600 mi. (4,160 km) long. The Niger River is unusual in that it travels nearly as far to 
reach the sea, even ihough it begins only 150 mi. (240 km) from the coast. The major lakes 
are found in the Groat Rift Valley (Lake Victoria, the world's second largest after LakQ 
Superior, is actually situated on a plateau between two arms of the valley). Extremely deep 
Lake Tanganyika, on the Zaire-Tanzania border, is the world's longest (420 ml. 680 km). 

The dominant geographical feature of Africa is the world's largest desert, the constantly 
expanding Sahara, which is currently the size of the continental United States. Rainfall 
there is scant and unpredictable. The only available water in the "land of thirst" is found in 
isolated oases and in the Nile River on its eastern edge. Yet as recently as 5.000 years ago 
the Sahara (Arabic for "emptiness") was a grassland. Today it is covered mostly l^y rock, 
gravel, and salt deposits. Sand dunes account for only one-fifth of the desert's surface. 
Because roads are so few. the camel ("ship of the desert") remains the most reliable form 
of transportation. The camel's heavy-lidded eyes and closeable nostrils enable it to with- 
stand the fierce sandstorms that can turn day into night as they cut swaths as wide as 300 
mi. (480 km). Dust from the Sahara can btow as far north as the Swiss Alps. In the summer, 
desert winds bring intense heat to the Mediterranean region. The world's highest shade 
temperature. t36' F (58* C). was recorded near the Libyan coast. The Namib Desert, 
along the coast of Namibia in southv^«st Africa, has the world's tallest sand dunes: some 
reach 1,000 ft. (305 m). Fog from the adjacent ocean provides its only moisture. The cold 
ocean currents that prevent ram from reaching the shore are similar lo the conditk)ns 
creating the deserts along the west coast of South America (Plate 17) 
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The dark line across ihis smaSier map divides low Afnca trom (he 
higher lands of the easi and south, known as high Ainca The 
Congo (Zaire) Basm and ihe (owiands of wesi Africa are covered 
with ram forests. Surrounding these (ungie areas are broad semi- 
and plateaus, mosihr covered by savannas (grasslands) Stilt 
further to lf>t north, south, and east fie Atrtca s deserts 
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The tongesl crack in the earth's surface is the Great Rift Valley. Mittions 
ol years ago the shift of tectonk: plates tore a rift >n the earth's crusi. 
i|{ • splitting the Arabian Peninsula away from Africa (creating the Red Sea) - • 

' and forming numerous canyons in eastern Afrtca. many of which are 
— filftd with long, deep lakes. Along its 4.000 mi. (6.400 km) length, 
extending north to Syria in the Middle East, the nil is generally con- 
cealed by erosion, mountains, and plateaus. At various sites along the ' 
vaiir tosft«i evider^e of the earliest humans has been discovered 
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The conditions mat created the Ethiopian fammes of the t980s stiH pers.si: 
limited ramtaH. agricultural policies that discourage food production m tavor ot 
cast) crops, the forced tr;Dnsfer of populations, and a continuing civil war The 
dark-skinned and fine-featured people of this region are Caucasoids of Ham- 
Kic orioJn. related to the people of the Middle East. Christianity and Islam are 
the dominant religions. South of the Horn hve mostly black Africans of the 
Sw^hm-speaking Bantu tribes. The nations of this region are considerably 
drier, higher, and cooler than other equatorial countries in central and western 
Africa. The Great Rift Vatley is the maior geological feature that separates 
•astern Africa from the rest of the continent (see Plate 35). 

Area: tO.747 sq mi. (27.834 km?) Population; 5.000.000. Capital: Buiumbufa. 170.000 
Covcrnmer)t: Or)e-party republic Language; Kirundi. French. Religion: Roman Calho- 
lie 70%. indigenous 25% Exports; CoMee. colton. and tea. Climate: Mild □ About 85% 
0( the people ol Burundi (buh run' dee) populanon are Hutu farmers, but for three cen- 
turies they have been ruled by Tutsi (Waiusi) cattle herders. The Tutsi are lew m 
number but large .n physical stature (a height of 7 ft. is common) They own whatever 
wealth there is in this extremely poor nation, tn 1972. over 150.000 Hutus died m an 
unsucctssful rebellioa Thousands fled north to Rwanda, where a Hutu maionty holds 
oowtr over the Tutsi Burundi was the southern part of Ruanda-Urundi. a Belgian Trust 
T^Kfitwy. until independer>ce was granted in 1962. This landlocked nation has no easy 
route to wofW markets fw its rrwuntain -grown coffee. 

COMOHOS. Over 400.000 people ol mixed Afncaa Middle Eastern, and South Asian 
arK:tsUy live on three main islands (694 sq. mi . 1.794 km») In the Mozambique Chan- 
net Mo«t are Muslims wtw speak SwahiM. Arabic, or French. Comoros, dependent on 
French aid, lacks raw materials and fertile soil. When Comoros became independent 
in 1975. Mayo//e, the fourth main island, chose to remain a French possession, 

Ar«a> 8 900 sq. mi. (23,051 km^). Population; 390.000. Capital: Diibouti, 155.000. Gov- 
emrnont: Republic. Language: Arabic; French: Somali: Alar. Religion: Islam. Exports: 
UvtstOCk and hides. Climate: Hot and dry. □ Djibouti (jih boo' tee) is a terribly hot 
dflsen nation strategically located on the strait of Sab el Mandeb between the Gulf 
of Adei^ and the Red Sea. Only 20 mi. (32 km) away is the Arabian Peninsula. Djibouti, 
tha capital city and cNef port, serves as a shipping terminal for Addis Ababa, the 
c«pHal of Ethiopia. 400 ml (640 km) inland. Djibouti earns money as an entrepot for 
Ethiopian trade and Suez shipping. Other revenue comet from France-in the form of 
aid and from purchases made by a resident French garrison (whose presence keeps 
Djibouti from being swallowed up by Ethiopia or Somalia). Djibouti's Muslim population 
M iftIO two ethnic groups: the Afars (related to Ethiopians) in the north and the 
SomaK-speakirvg Issas (related to Somali*) in the south. 

Aim: 472,400 sq. ml (1^23.5i6 km»). Population: 43.000.000. Capital: Addis Ababa, 
t 425000 Government: Marxist military, l-anguage; Amharic; Galla: Sidama; 'Arabic. 
Religion: Coptic Christian 45%: Islam 45H; indigenous 10%. Exports: Coffee, oilseeds, 
hides cotton, and sesame. Climate: Extremely hot on the coast; cooler in the interwr. 
a Ethiopia (tormerly Abyssinia) is one of the world's oldest Christian nations. Until the 
44.yaar reign of EmperOf Haile Selassie was terminated by the current Marxist military 
goytfnment in i974. there was an unbroken chain of kings and emperors dating back 
!0 Biblical times. Most Ethiopians are dark-skinned ("Ethiopia" is Greek for "land of 
sunburned laces"). The ethnically and linguistically diverse population is divided into 
two groups, the Semitic language-speaking Christian ruling class of the north and 
central regions and the Cushiuc-languagc speaking Muslims of the south and south- 
east The high, rugged plateaus on which they live are similarly divided by the Great 
Rttl Valley. In the higher northern plateau, ihe Blue Nile begins at Lake Tana and winds 
its way through the workf s largest gorge (longer and wider than the Grand Canyon) en 
route to the Nile in Sudaa The Blue Nile provides 90% o! the water that flows through 
the Nile Egypt is concerned that irrigation dams may be built m Ethiopia. Addis Ababa, 
the modern capital city, sits on an 8.000 It. (2.439 m) plateau in the center ol the coun- 
try Ethiopia had no coastline when the Entrean region on the Red Sea was occupied 
by Italy Irom t890 to l952. The French helped build the railroad Irom Djibouti to Addis 
Ababa, and most Ethiopian exports are shipped Irom D|ibouti. Collee has been ex- 
ported lor so long thai some believe the word v:omes Irom ■ Kalla." a local region. The 
government has been fighting protracted wars with secessionists in Eritrea and Tigre, 

Area* 2t9 790 sq. mi. (637.39t km>). Population: 24.000.000. Capital: Nairobi. 850.000 
Government- One-party republic. Language: Swahili: English; native dialects Religion: 
Christian 70%. indigenous 25%: islam 5% Exports: Collee. tea. pyrethum, cashews, 
sisal and cotton. Ctimaie: Hot and humid on coast, mild m the highlands. □ Beautiful 
white beaches speciacJar mountain scenery, a pleasant climate, and numerous 
wtldlile parks and game preser have made Kenya an outstanding attraction Reve- 
nue from visHofs exceeds the s. f collee. the principal export. For years, mite-high 
Nairobi was famous as the Alnca. ialan (Arabic for ' trip-) capital. Kenya's coast was 
Itrsi settled by Arabs 2.000 years ago Mombasa (350.000). the second largest city 
and Chief port, was an Arab colony Many nations have controlled the coast, but the 
British colonUed ail ol Kaoya. Toward the end ol their rule, they faced the herce Mau 
Mau rebeitidri. In t963. independence was granted. Most Kenyans speak Swahih. a 
Bantu tongue containing many Arabic and some Portuguese words. Kenya's earliest 



human history dates back 2 million years FossH bones oi remoie ancestors weredis- 
covered in the Great Rilt Valley. Except lor the fertile cooler highlands, most ol Kenya 
consisis ol hot. and pla*^s. home to a wide vanely ot w.idiite Kenya has the world s 
highest birthrate (over 4% annually), and is losing the ability to leed itseH 

Area: tO.t70 sq mi (26.340km') Population: 6.600.000 Capital: Kigali. 165.000 
Governrnent:One'partyrepublicUnguage:Kinyarwanda. French Religion: Ron., ■ 
Catholic 65%. artimism 35%. Exports: Collee. tea. tm. tungsten, and pyreihrum Of- 
mate: Mild because ol altitude □ Rwanda (roo wahn' da) <s Alnca s most densely 
populated country in l959. the Hutus. who make up 90% ol the population, overcame 
SIX centuries ol rule by the monarchist Tutsi tribe The bloody lebciiion sent many Tutsi 
lleemg south to Burundi, where they still hold power over the large Hutu maionly 
Rwanda and Burundi, lormerly Ruanda-Urundi. were pari ol Germany's East Alncan 
Empire pnor to World War I The area became a Belgian Mandate alter the war. and 
was split into two nations at independence in l962. The Greai Rill Valiey. Lake Kivu. 
and tall mountains border Rwanda m the west. The mountains give way (o sloping 
plateaus on which "Robusta" collee. the essential ingredient m msianl collee, is the 
principal crop. Erosion ol Rwanda's topsoil is imperiling the nation s huge population 

SEYCHELLES. This 90-island archipelago (1 70 sq mi . 440 km^ ) m the Indian Ocean, 
1.000 mi. (1.600 km) Irom the African mainland. «s home to 69.000 residents ol mixed 
Alrican and European descent. Portugal discovered the islands m the l6ih centu/y. 
France created a colony 20O years later in t8l4. the Seychelles {say" shells) were 
given to England, which granted independence m l976 Farming is l-mited because ol 
the granite and coral composition ol the islands Cinnamon grows wild, and only here 
can one lind trees producing double coconuts weighing as much as 50 lb (22.7 kg). 

Area: 246.200 sq. mi, (637.658km*). Population: 7.850.000 Capital: Mogadishu, 
425.000. Government: Military republic. Language: Somali Religion: islam. Export: 
Livestock, hides, bananas, frankincense, and myrrh. Climate: Extremely hot and dry on 
the Aden coast; more moisture to the south. □ Somalia (so mah' lee oh or mahP ya). 
occupying the tip of the Horn ol Africa, is a poor. hot. and and na'-on ol nomads. The 
only arable land, irrigated by two nonnavigable rivers, is m the seolh. By Alrican stan- 
dards, the population of Somalia is remarkably uniform The Somali-speakmg Muslims 
are distinguishable from each other only by which of lour clans they belong to Despite 
a 2.000-year oral tradition, the Somali language was unwritten until a system was 
devised in the 197Cs. Prior to independence in i960, the nation was divided into British 
Somaliland on the Gulf of Aden and Italian Somaiitand on the Indian Ocean. Somalia 
has angered neighboring Ethiopia, Djibouti, and Kenya by encouraging Somali-speak- 
ing Muslims In those countries to secede and join Somalia, in 1977. Somalia invaded 
Ethiopia in order to annex the southern region of Ogaden. When the Soviet Union 
failed to support the attack (arxJ actually helped Ethiopia repel the invasion). Somalia 
broke relations with the USSR and sought US military aid. 

Area: 364.890 sq. mi. (945.065 km»). Population: 22.700.000. Capital: Oar es Salaam, 
800 000. Government One-party socialist republic. Unguage: Swahili. English. 
Religion: Animism 40%: Christianity 30%: Islam 30%. Exports: Sisal, collee. cotton, 
cloves, coconuts, and tobacco. Climate: Islands and coast are tropical, interior is mild. 
O Tanzania (tan za nee* a) was created in t964 when newly independent Tanganyika 
and Zanzibar united. The name "Zanzibar" refers to the group of otishore islands, to 
the largest island itseil. and to its capital city. Zanzibar is the world s leading producer 
of Cloves In the early l9th century, the city ol Zanzibar was an Arab sultanate and the 
maior slave trading center lor east Ainca. Tanganyika was a part ol German East 
AInca: It became a British protectorate alter World V/ar I At lirsl. Tanzania's socialism 
improved the quality ol lile. but its economy collapsed m the 1970s when oil pnces 
rose and commodity pnces lell. It now depends on massive Western aid The capital 
city. Oar es Salaam, handles commerce lor the landlocked nations to the west. For 
many years it has been Alrica's most important Indian Ocean pori Tanzania's many 
nalural wonders include snow-capped Kitimaniaro. Alnca s laliesi peak (19.340 It.. 
5.895 m): Lake Tanganyita. one ol the world s longest and deepest takes, and the one 
with the most species ol lish. Lake Victoria, the world s secor»d largest ireshwater lake 
(alter Lake Superior). Oiduvai Gorge, where lossils ol some ol the earliest human 
ancestors have been lound. Selous. the world s largest game park, and Ngoroogoro. 
the world's second largest volcanic crater - 1 2 mi ( 1 9 km) across - whose watered 
grass-covered tloor is home to 30.000 animals 

QD®(^QO(Dl^H ^^^^ 

Area: 91.140 sq mi (236.053 km»). Population. l5.500.0O0 Capital Kampala. 46b.oog 
Governrnent: Republic Language: Swahili. English. Atncan d-aiecis Religion: Chris- 
tianity 60%. animism 25%. Islam t5% Exports: Robusta collee. lea. colton. and 
copper Climate: Mild, with adequate rainlall □ Although landlocked, spectacularly 
beautilul Uganda (yoo gan' da)-lbt 'pearl ol Atnca * -should be a prosperous natio* 
It has lertile land, a pleasartt chmate, ample ratnfaH. hydroelectric power, mineral 
deposits and a direct ran link to the port ol Mombasa m Kenya But since 1972. begir 
ning with the murderojs 7-year «i*e ol General Idi Amm (300.000 Ugandans d«d). th 
nation has been torn apart and the economy shattered by numerous coups, invasion 
civil wars. andi*»toal conlfcci among iis many ethmc groups. Over i5% ol Uganda is 
covered tiy fish-stocked takes and nveis. On the shores oi Lake Viciona and close tc 
Kampala, the modern capital, is the Entebbe airport, the site o! a lamous raid by isra» 
corwnandot wtw Irtad #piaoetoad ol hostages. 
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LESSON 2: The Culture and Dally Life of East Africa 



Object ives ; Define with students what culture is 

Acquaint students with aspects of daily life and the 
culture of East Africa 

Identify the khanga as a catch-all representing the 
culture and daily life of East Africa 

Suopl ies : "Kickin' It in Khangas'' slides 
"History of Khangas'' handout 

Length : 1-2 class periods 

Steps DDeflne and discuss culture. Aid students in formulating a 
definition based on activities of daily life such as: 

clothing family roles family values 

pel i t i OS economy-busi ness be 1 1 e f s 

gender roles literature art 

2 J Show slides of East Africa. Require students to look for 
and/or jot down examples of what class just defined as culture as they 
see them in the slides. 

3) After slide show, discuss f?i^.dings. Fill in a chart on board 
or overhead as students share their observations. 

4) Read and discuss "History of Khangas" focusing on how and what 
students observed of them in slide show and why and how they are 
important to the people and daily life of East Africa. 



LESSON 3: East African Life through Literature 



Objectives ; Discover various aspects of culture of East Africa 
through East African Literature, 

Understand basis values and lessons of East African 

cul ture 

Generate Ideas for slogans/mottos as representative of 

East Africa 

Equipment : Stories appropriate to your grade level 

"Wisdom" (grade 4 and up) (East Africa-Pare) 

"Ivory Bangles" (grade 7 and up) -(Tanzania) 

"Tender Crop" (grade 9 and up) -(Zambia) 

"Calabash Children" (grade 5 and up) - (Tanganyika-Chaga ) 

"Monkey's Heart" (grade 4 and up) -(East Afr Ica-Swahl 1 1 ) 

"Hare and Hyena" (grade 4 and up) - (East /Centra 1 Africa-Bantu) 

^Please note, grade levels are based completely on my limited 
experience, so they may be suitable for other grade levels as well. 
Please read them before using them. 

Length: 1-6 class periods 

Steps 1 Review class definition of culture so it Is fresh in their 
minds as they begin to read the stories. I would ask students to mak 
a chart on paper so as stories are read they can fill in chart w:th 
examples of the culture as found in the stories. 

2) Read stories as class . or assign for homework. 

3) After reading assigned stories, discuss and take notes in 
form of charts on cultural aspects they notice, values conveyed aii^ut 
East African culture, and lessons learned or meant to be taught to 
children through these stories. 

4) Keep a large class list of lessons learned as various stor:e 
are read. This list will later be used to turn lessons into mottis o 
.slogans for use in khanga making 
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LESSON 4: Khanaas in East African Culture. Daily Life and Values 



Objectives : Review definition of culture 

Review aspects of East African daily life and culture 

Review values important to East African society 

Review the khanga and uses in East African daily life 

Become aware of variety of ways of teaching values or 
those lessons important to a culture and society 

Supplies; "History of Khangas" handout 

Selection of slides from "FCickin' It" presentation rhat 
vividly show the khanga in daily life 

Overheads of khangas showing how worn, designs, etc. 

Pictures/Overheads of photos of daily life and khangas 

Length : 1-2 class periods 

Steps ; 1) Review assortment of 15 or so slides of khangas. Discuss as 
reviewing how students see them used and how important in daily life 
of East Africa. 

2) Read and discuss "history of Khangas" handout in terms of 
their usage and importance to East Africa. 

3) Discuss khangas as a way of conveying important 
social/cultural messages and lessons. Discuss why this works and }s 
60 popular in East Africa based on what students have observed and 
read about daily life and culture in East Africa. Also discuss wny 
and how this same idea can be found in the USA on various t-shirrs: 

4) Have students begin to think about the values and le^:eone 
they see as most important in East Africa that they feel could oe 
approached effectively on a khanga. Make a list or chart. 
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LESSON 5: "Kickln' It in Cultural Khangas 

Objectives : Review culture and values of East Africa 

Express understanding of culture & values of East Africa 

Suppl ies : ''Khanga History" handout 

samples of East African art. cloth 
crayons 

butcher paper, muslin or old sheets large enough to wrap 
around body A'/7dn5rd-sty le 

Length : 1-3 class periods 

Steps DDiscuss and chart values students most liked and could most 
easily respond to and identify in East African culture. 

2) Discuss various aspects of African art. in terms of the 
'various designs, color, etc. used .( Samples from slides and overheads 

can be used and many fabric stores carry cloth or greeting cards.) 

3) Have students choose their value and turn it into a catchy 
slogan or motto. 

4) On a small piece of paper, have students create rough draft 
of their khanga incorporating African designs. East African geography 
with their motto. 

5) Trdnsfer ideas from rough draft to final draft khanga. 

6) Display finished khangas in a fashion show type atmosphere, 
using East Africa, geography, countries . culture . and values as 
backdrop or emcee role in show. 
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Pen Pal List for: Matero Boys' Secondary School 

P.O. Box 32494 
Lusaka , Zainbia 



Enosy Matuleka 
Eustance Phiri 
Harrison Mbewe 
Modest Nondo 
Joachim Kabwe 
Mathews C. Tembo 
Edward Siluinbwe 
Segulani Mulamei 
Tuman Tulu 
William Wabalika 
Francis Nyirenda 
Chabala Chammy 
Bernard Tulo 
Sydney Lupeta 
Soakala Masauso 
Richard Lwanja 
Eliphas Mwale 
Ali Malisawa 
Langson Chilupula, #987 
Kebbie Mwanamoono, #911 
Thomas Nyingka 

Aaron Muleya, Zambezi House 1 
Ackim Fernadez Chirwa, #902 

Boyd Phiri 
c/o Mr. Wize Phiri 
National Assembly 
P.O. Box 32199 
Lusaka, Zainbia 

Mr. Uri H.K. Mizinga — math teacher in the above school 
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DATE: 
TIME: 
PLACE: 



October 8, 1992 
7:00 P.M. 
Celia Phipps 



PROGRAf'l: Jean McCall: A View from Kilimanjaro 
GUEST NIGHT 

RSVP to Alice Lattimer— -378-8769 or 

PLEASE RESPOND YES OR NO 

LynneRodrigue— 331-4387 



REMEMBER: We will be collecting dues of $35.00 



See you there... 



1,91 



Jambo. Jina langu ni Jean McCall, I have just said, in 
my very elementary Swahili, hello, my name is Jean McCall. 
I spent five weeks in Tanzania and Zambia this summer. Both 
are African nations, Tanzania in eastern Africa and Zambia in 
southern Africa, Both countries are struggling with government, 
poverty, diseases from malaria to AIDS, poor infrastructures, 
illiteracy, and now drought. Despite these difficulties both 
have lovely, warm caring people who were easy to like, and 
hauntingly beautiful land. My three key words for these 2 
countries are beautiful land, people-likable and visible as 
they are constantly walking on the roads or in the streets, 
and dusty. I have never seen as much dust in my entire life 
prior to visiting Africa. 

I traveled on a Fulbright grant. Fulbright was a senator 
who along with Senator Hays sponsored a bill, after World War 
II, to <>ncourage students from other countries to study here 
and for American students and faculty members to learn more 
about other lands. This was expanded in 1961 to provide 
opportunities for U.S. educators to participate in short terra 
study abroad to further international understanding. 

Seminars for summer study provide an academic phase and 
a group travel phase. I traveled first to D.C. and met my 15 
co-adventurers who were from all over the United States and 
we were a real mr'.xed group, 2 blacks, 1 Asian American, 2 males 
and ages from 24-63 , elementary teachers, media specialists, 
high school teachers , teacher trainers , community college 
teachers and several disciplines . Geographically we were from 
Florida to Vermont, Connecticut to Missouri, Wisconsin, Texas, 
California and Washington state. 

The sponsoring group was the African American Institute 
with offices in Washington, D.C. and New York and we had a co- 
leader team, one black male from the New York office and a white 
female from the Washington office. 
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A VIEW FROM CILINiNJARO 




Swahili— KiSwahili 

Jambo Hello, How are You? 

Sijambo answer, o»k, 

Habari What^s up? What is the news? 

Nzuri good, it is good 
Asante or asante sana thanks 

Kwaheri goodbye 

Kunradhi excuse me 

Hodi Hodi knock at a door, or may I come 

Karibu Welcome, come in etc. 

Tadfadhali please 



Days of the week 



Jumatatu 

Jumanne 

Jumatano 

Alhamisi 

I j umaa 

Jumamosi 

Jumapili , 



Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday 
Siku ya Mungu 



Sundayc 



Counting to 


ten 




moj a 


one 


MO-jah 


mbili 


two 


mm-BEE-lee 


tatu 


three 


TAH-too 


nne 


four 


NN-nay 


tano 


five 


TAH-no 


sita 


six 


SEE-tah 


sabu 


seven 


SAH-bah 


nane 


eight 


NAH-nay 


tisa 


nine 


TEE-sah 


kumi 


ten 


KOO-mee 



TANZANIA 



Population : 
Capital city; 
Language : 



Money : 



Religion : 
Government ; 



Economy : 



Dress: 

National Parks 



26 million 
Dar es Salaam 

Swahili (KiSwahili) and English are official 
but many local languages are spoken. Speak 
local at home, Swihili in primary school, 
English in secondary school. Swahili language 
is the unifying factor in Tanzania, 
shilling 4 shillings » U.S. $1.00. 
Coke was 25 cents. Dinner at a nice hotel 
or a fancy restaurant was $5 . 50 . 
Christian, Muslim, traditional religions. 
Independence in 1961. Influenced by Arabs, 
Germans, British — a colony of all three. 
Socialist for years under Julius Nyerere, 
like a dictator. Multi-party now. Mwinyi 
elected president in 1985 when Nyerere stepped 
down. Parliament has 255 members. 
Island of Zanzibar is a part of Tanzania. 
Mainly agricultural . Export sisal , tea , 
coffee, spices. Starting salary for medical 
doctors is 13,320 or about $33.30 a month. 
Khanga 

( I visited) Arusha, Ngorongoro, Kilimanjaro, 
Lake Manyara . 
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ZAMBIA 



Population : 
Capital city; 
Language ; 



Money : 

Religion : 
Government 



Economy ; 



Dress : 

National Parks 



7.5 million 
Lusaka 

English is official but 7 major language groups 
are in the country. English is not common 
among a family unit. 

Kwacha 200K « $1.00 U.S. Coke was 50 cents. 
Dinner at a nice place was $5,50. 
Christian, native religions, Muslim 
British colony, independence granted in 1964. 
Kenneth Kaunda-one party ruler until a new multi- 
party election in October, 1991. Frederick 
Chiluba elected president. National Assembly 
makes laws with 158 members, 
copper mining , agricultural 

Ministry of Education worker makes 21,000 K 
a month, about U.S. $105. 
chitenj e 

(I visited) Mosi-oa-Tunya , "Smoke that thunders" 
better known as Victoria Falls. Falls are on 
the Zambezi River between Zambia and Zimbabwe. 
Also visited a game park at Livinstone. 
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SLIDES OF TANZANIA/ZAMBIA 



1. #2 D.C. John Innes teaching Swahili 

2. #7 London street on way to Africa 

3. #10 Betty Lau at Skyway Hotel in Dar es Salaam 

room 419 no elevator 

4. #9 Toilet and lavatory in Skyway 

5. #8 Shower at Skyway — in corner of bathroom 

6. #66 Skyway, burning trash outside our back window, 

no garbage pickup in city 

7. #17 harbor of Dar 

8. #20 Fish market for local population 

9. #21 Goat eating a hedge in Dar 

10. #26 Taxi/truck from Kilimanjaro Hotel 

11. #28 classroom at University of Dar — established 1951, 

this campus since 1964. 3, 000 students 

12. #39 sign at University of Dar, about library and returning 

books 

13. #40 Mrs. Zam Zam Mtanda — office worker at Air Tanzania 

14. #42 Harbor at Dar from roof of Kilimanjaro Hotel restaurant 

15. #43 Harbor at Dar from same 

16. #44 Street in Dar in front of largest hotel in 

town , Kilimanj aro 

17. #47 Typical grocery store in Dar. Most businesses are 

owned by Indians 

18. #29 Indian Ocean at Kunduchi Beach, out from Dar 

19. #34 Bagamoyo "Lay down your heart" where slaves were held 

before being shipped to Arabia. 10,000 brought to 
here, 2,000 would make. Established in 13th Century. 

20. #35 GoGo Hotel at beach at Bagamoyo. Beach patrolled 

by armed guards to protect visitors and tourists at 
resort . 

21. #56 Zanzibar — Indian Ocean and Betty Lau. Exotic, slave 

center for Arabs, called Spice Island. On spice tour 
I saw cinnamon, clove, cardamon, black pepper, manioc, 
coffee, nutmeg, guava, maize (corn), bananas, papaya, 
lychee, ranges, rice, pineapple, cassava and more. 

22. #52 Sultan's palace built in 1883. Old Stone Town. 

Sultans were here until independence in 1963. 1 
million people living on the island, 

23. #59 Zanzibar — lady with baby. Most people are Islamic. 

24. #55 Zanzibar — market, very poor. 

25. #61 Zanzibar — on spice tour. Rural houses have one to 

sleep in and one to eat in. 

26. #63 Zanzibar-'—pr imar y school. No windows — tropical area 

27. #71 Bus ride to Arusha, 13 hour trip-435 miles. Poor 

roads • 

28. #69 No bathrooms on the road — this was it. 

29 . #72 Momba — we ate lunch here accosted by vendors. 

30. #74 to Arusha — bus broke down. Took four guys and we 

knew why after we were in trouble. 
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31. #76 Arusha — a private home. More money here because of 

national parks near and tourist trade. 

32. #77 Arusha — cactus trees in the center of town 

33. #87 Arusha— -Mt Meru 14,979 and Motel 77 with solar 

heating . 

34. #78 Arusha, inside Motel 77 

35. #82 Arusha, Tengeru Agricultural Institute-women with 

sticks on their heads. Typical way to transport 
anything . 

36. #98 Lake Manyara National Park, hippos 

37 . #99 Manyara 's crater rim 

38. #97 Manyara's giraffes 

39. #96 Manyara's gazelles 

40. #100 Manyara's wildebeest 

41. #104 Manyara-niother baboon and baby 

42. #102 Manyara's only toilet 

43. #103 Manyara's only toilet inside — eastern style 

44. #105 Lake Manyara from the top of the crater 

45. #106 Ngorongoro Crater National Park — 13 miles wide, 

2,000 feet down. Only 4 wheel drive pop tops are 
allowed and tourists cannot get out of the vans . 
Maasai live around here and are allowed to take their 
cattle into crater to graze but must leave at night. 
Herd of wildebeest 

46. #107 Ngorongoro — lion 

47. #108 Ngorongoro — zebras 

48. #109 Ngorongoro — flamingoes in Lake Magadi 

49. #112 Ngorongoro — elephants, 10-15 males in crater now. 

only 20-25 rhinos, very hard to see them 

50. #113 Ngorongoro — vervet monkeys, took food from vans, 

even a banana from Betty's hand just before she ate 
it 

51. #114 Maasai village near Ngorongoro 

52. #117 Kilimanjaro National Park~19,340 ft. Takes 6 days 

to climb to the top and costs about $400.00. Porters 
are hired to take climbers. Very wet and slippery. 

53. #118 Waterfalls near the bottom of Kilimanjaro. Took 

30 minutes to get to the waterfall and back up. 
I paid local boys, Kissinger and Jamaica, 200 
shillings or 50^ to get me safely there and back. 

54. #120 Lusaka, Zambia, Fairview Hotel, room 104. 

55^ #121 Lusaka, Y.W.C.A. Mary Kazunga and some of us with 
Y workers at lunch. Ate there every day for lunch. 
Great food. I loved the cabbage. 

56. #122 Lusaka, Kabwata Market, in apartheid times these 

were where blacks lived, today it is a craft market 

57. #124 Lusaka, modern city, this part near Ministry of 

Education building 

58. #126 Lusaka, city market, brooms of straw 

59. #127 Lusaka, National Assembly, building built in 1964, 

Roof out of copper . 155 members, 1 woman. Meet 
for about 2 months. 
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60. #130 Lusaka, Nkwazi School, primary, private copper belt 

school. Ages 5-12, 410 students, 16 classes and 
teachers . 10 expat riots, 6 Zambians . Costs $180 
semester, teacher might make $105 month. Only 
upper classes can afford this. 

61. #132 Lusaka, Kamwala Secondary school. Govt, school, 

co-education, all wear uniforms, 1,300 students, 
75 teachers . 

62. #134 Mumali school, oldest in Zambia. These boys are 

in a deaf class, probably malaria. 1,890 students, 
130 teachers . Lack of many supplies. 

63. #145 Victoria Falls 1/4 of water going over that usually 

is there. Worst drought since 1913. 

64. #148 Vervet monkey ne«r falls. 

65. #149 Game park, giraffes, water is scarce, moving some 

animals to private farms and ranches. 

66. #153 Zambezi River, borders Zambia and Zimbabwe 

67. #147 Zambezi River at sunset. Rainbow Lodge on river 

68. #154 Vic Falls from Zimbabwe 

69. #155 Vic Falls from Zimbabwe 

70. #156 Vic Falls from Zimbabwe, called the Smoke that 

thunders or Mosi-oa-Tunya. 

71. #157 Vic Falls 

72. #159 Choma — en route to Lusaka from Livingstone 

Ellen Icolari and Diane Isaacs and Choma student. 
We had stopped here for lunch. 

73. #161 Roadside on way to Lusaka. People waiting for a 

bus. May have to wait long time, no watches and 
regular schedules as we know them. 

74. #168 World Vision project outside of Lusaka. 4,500 

population in this area. A pump, medical center, 
school, mill to grind maize and 1 sewing machine. 
Amazing will to make it. 

75. #167 World Vision people, dust> beyond belief 

76. #166 World Vision children who sang for us. Probably 

100-200 5;tudents on the soccer field. Maybe not 
visited by a busload ever before. Road there was 
terrible . 
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Teaching Africa Through The Arts 

Tamara N. Sax 
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Fulbright-Hays Seminar-East Africa 
Tamara N. Sax 

Hamilton Park Pacesetter Elementary School 

8301 Towns 

Dallas, Texas 75230 

Te achin g Africa Through The Arts 

This project incorporates the following art forms to teach different 
aspects of African culture: 

1. Traditional African Fine Arts 

2. Writing 

3. Literature 

The project is divided into four phases: 

1. Observing/Evaluating East African Art 

2. Creating individual African art projects 
.3. Participating in an Art/Pen Pal Program 

4. Reading fiction based on Africa 

Who will be participate in the project? 

First through sixth grade students at Hamilton Park Pacesetter 
Elementary School Dallas, Texas, Richardson Independent School District. 

How much time wil l it take? 

1 month 

January 12, 1 993-February 9, 1993 

Who will organize the project at Hamilton Park Pacesetter? 

1. Ms. Tamara Sax, participant-Fulbright Hays Seminar 

2. Mrs. Dee Ann Mcnell, Primary Art Instructor 

3. Ms. Debbie Molotsky, intermediate Art Instructor 

4. Mrs. Janet Thompson, Librarian 

5. Classroom Teachers 

Who are the educational contacts abroad? 

1. Mr. Pelle Shaibu, Art Instructor, Arusha International School-Arusha, 
Tanzania 

2. Mrs. Salma Dosi, Director, Arusha International School, Arusha,Tanzania 

3. Mrs. Anne Swai, Director, Meru Primary School, Arusha,Tanzania 
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Steps of Implementation 



ObservSnff/Evaluating 

1. Students will view art objects collected on the Fulbright-Hays Seminar 
Program. Examples include: batik, oil paintings, wood carvings, baskets, 
fabrics, jewelry, masks, and musical instruments. From their 
observations, students will identify characteristics of African culture. 

2. Visual materials such as slides, photographs, children's drawings from 
Tanzania and maps will be used for instruction. 

Creating Individual Projects 

In the primary and intermediate Art classes, students will create simple 
versions of the following projects: 

1. Batik designs 

2. African tribal masks 

3. Jewelry-based on Masi design 

4. Musical instruments 

Resource Guides 

Art Teaching for Primary Schools in Africa bv J.C. McKenzie 

The Traditional Musical Instruments of Tanzania by G.W. Lewis and E.G. 
Makala 

Art/Pen Pal Program 
Art Exchange 

Before my trip to Africa, I collected 60 drawings from our students. I gave 
this art work to The Arusha International School and The Meru Primary 
School. In return, I collected 15 drawings from the Arusha International 
School. The drawings depict scenes of village life, animal wildlife, and 
African landscapes. I will use the drawings as instructional materials. 
These drawings will be framed and displayed in our school. The drawings 
are an addition to the Hamilton Park international collection of children's 
art work. 
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Writing 

On a volunteer basis, classroom teachers may choose to participate in a 
pen pal exchange program with the Arusha International School and the 
Meru Primary School, both located in Arusha,Tanzania. The teachers will 
integrate the letter writing project into the Hamilton Park language arts 
curriculum. 

Reading 

To gain more appreciation for African culture, our librarian will share 

these African stories with our students: 

Children's Literature Related to Africa (Ge neral) 

Baba and the Flea by Glory Van Scott 

Brother to the Wind by Mildred Pitt Walter 

Mufaro's Beautiful Daughters by John Steptoe 

The Bushbabies by William Stevenson 

Simba of the White Mane by Jocelyn Arundel 

Son of the Leopard by Harold Courlander 

The Third Gift by Jan Carew 

Children's Literature Related to North. We st and South Africa 
include: 

The Ostrictt Chase by Moses Howard 

Qmoteji's Babv Brother by Mary Joan Gerson 

Jafta by Hugh Lewin 

Jafta and the Wedding by Hugh LewIn 

Jaffa's Father by Hugh Lewin 

Femi and Old Grandaddie by Siddie Joe Johnson 

Song of the Boat by Lorene Graham 
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Community Program 
February 9. 1992 



At a PTA program, I will present a program called, "Teaching Africa 
Through the Arts", The program will consist of the following topics: 

1. Overall view of the Fulbright-Hays Seminar 

2. Explanation of project results 

3. Students will share examples of pen pal letters. 

Hamilton Park student African art work and The Arusha International 
School drawings will be displayed throughout the school. 
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FULBRIGHT SEMINAR UNIT 



By Bob Scheelo 
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TITLE OF UNIT: 



TEACHING LEVEL! 



Developino Nations - Tanzania and Zambia 

An inquiry lesson using the 199S Tanzania-Zambia 

Fulbright Seminar experience 

Grade 7-12 



POSSIBLE SUBJECT AREA: 



Africa Studies, World Cultures, World 
Geography, World History, Economics, 
I nternat ional Relation 



TIME FRAME: 



MATERIALS! 



1 - 5 Class Periods 

Personal colored slides of Tanzania-Zambia showing examp les 
of developing nations, agriculture products, transportation 

trucks, trains, boats, etc.) 



systems, (airports , h ighways , 
different popele and customs, types of schools, 
developing nations use modern technology , wal 1 
desk maps of Africa, colored pencils. 



How 
map of 



Af r ica 



GOALS: The following are the major goals of the unit: 



1 . 

a. 

3. 

^. 

5. 



8. 



understand the characteristics of developing nations, 
understand how economic development can be measured, 
learn the different forms of foreign aid assistance, 
understand the major vehicle to distribute foreign aid. 
understand the impact of Colonialism had on Tanzania 
Zambia. 

To understand how a high population growth rate hindrances 
economic growth in deve lop i ng nat ions . 

To understand the danger of a nation's dependence on one crop 
or one natural resource. 
Understand economic trade ojf f . 



To 
To 
To 
To 
To 
and 



FULBRIGHT SEMINAR UNIT 



OBJECT I VES : At the completion of this unit« the student should be able to: 

1. Identify various characteristics of a developing nation. 

Identify the locations of developing nations of Africa. 
3. Identify indicators how economic development can be measured. 
^. To understand the relationship between population and economic 

development • 

5. Understand the role of education and a developing nation. 

6. Understand how improved health care affects a developing 
nat ion . 

7. Identify problems that exist in developing nations to prevent 
investment in capital goods. (Example: types of government) 



AWARENESS LEVEL: Concept Development 

1. On the chalkboard or overhead projector, place the term 

''A Developing Nations". 
2., Ask students to name few developing nations of the world. 
3. List on the board charac ter ist ics of what is a develop ing 

nat ion • 

^. List major obstacles that hinder progress in developing 
nat ions . 

5. Where do developing nations acquire the funds for economic 
development? 

6. What are some of the problems caused by economic development? 

7. Using a classroom map of Africa, locate developing nations 
and developed nations of Africa. 

8. Show personal color slides of Tanzania and Zambia and ask 
questions about characteristics of a developing nation that 
they see. 



UNDERSTANDING LEVEL 

A. The Characteristics of a Developing Nation 

1. Discuss with class and list on chalkboard or overhead why 
deve lop ing nation exist. 

2. Summarize and place on the overhead or chalkboard th© following 
reasons. 

a. Low per capita income (per capita GNP) 

b. Rapid population growth rate 

c. Little diversity of occupation 

d. Limited resources 

e. Lack of education 
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UNDERSTANDING LEVEL 



B. Two sets of standards that are used to measure economic development 
!• The need for economic growth (GNP) 

2. The quality of life (P.C.I.) 

C. What is the relation between population and economic development? 

D. What is the role of education in developing nations? 

E. How has improved health care affected developing nations? 
1. Solved problems 

S. Created problems 

F. What problems exist in developing nations to prevent investment in 
cap i tal goods? 

!• Instability of the government 
E. Local market 

3, Compete in the world market 

6. How can advanced technology affect a developing nation to 
industrialization? 

1 . Expense 

S. Education to run the technology 

H. Private foreign investment can have both positive and negative 
consequences . 

1. Private investment (Pro-Con) 

2. Multinational corporations (Pro-Con) 

a. multinational corporations can be too economically and 
politically powerful within a developing nation 

I, Governments sponsor two major types of foreign aid programs. 

1. Grants and loans 

2. World Bank 

a • Internat ional Deve lopment Agency < IDA ) 
b • Internat ional Finance Corporat ion ( IFC ) 

3. United Nation 

4. Goods and Services 

a. Food 

b. Teachers, Scientists 

c. Tractors, Computers 

d. U.S.A. Peace Corps 
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expanding prodtrction possibilities 

The Green Revolution - irrigation, fertilizers 

advanced machinery, pesticides, hybrid seeds 

foreign aid 

economic assistance 

developed nations 

subsistence agriculture 
one-crop economy 
land reform 
limited resources 
scare i ty 

ACTIVITY 

A. Brainstorming Exerc ise 

1. Divide class into groups of ^ or 5 students. 

S. Have one student act as recorder in each group. 

3. Allow students 10 minutes in which to list characteristics of 
what i% a developing nation. 

^. Have recorder from each group 1 ist the major ideas from their 
group on the blackboard. 

B. Discuss the economic trade off if a large Five Star hotel chain would 
like to build a new hotel in a developing nation. 
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ACTIVITY 



C. Locate on classroom desk Wo» Id Map the following information: 
1. Gross National Product (ir^ dollars), (use different colors) 

a. low income developing countries 
(GNP ;;er capita less than *^00) 

b. lower middle income developing countures 
(GNP per capita %^00 to $1600) 

c. upper middle income developing countries 
(GNP per capita *1600 to $6,000) 

d. developed countries 

D. Evaluating Viewpoints: Defend or refute this statement: 

For a developing nation, a capitalist decision-making model is the 
most effective implementing ^ development plan. 




Evaluating of Unit Learning 

1. Location on a map: List Africa's five developing nations. 
Essay Questions: 

Sa. Explain five major characteristics of a developing nation. 

b. Explain the advantage and disadvantage of colonialism. 

c. List four major sources of foreign aid. 

d. Explain the different pro-cons of building a Five Start Hotel in a 
developing nat ion. 

e. Show one colored slide of some major economic development that 
shows a characteristic of a developing nation. Have student write 
what they see. 
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Curriculum Proj ect 
Africa Alive 



Submitted by: Mary Lillian Smith 
1221 Village Green 
Hixson, TN 37343 
October 6, 1992 
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Curriculum Project 
Africa Alive 

Goal: To develop in students an understanding and appreciation 
of African Culture and its effect on contemporary 
Society. 



School objectives ; 



Fifth and sixth 
grade objectives; 



The learner will compare African and 
American cultures . 

The learner will state facts about 
Africa . 

The learner will locate Africa and 
various cities and places on a map. 
(Objective depends on grade level) 

The learner will compare music styles 
of Africa and the United States and relate 
the influence of African music on current 
American music. 

The learner will write creative selections 
about Africa • 

The learner will read selections about 
Africa and answer content questions. 

The learner will create costumes/jewelry 
and art projects depecting African Culture. 

The learner will debate various topics 
relating to current events. 
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Overview: This multi-disciplinary study will begin with 
teacher/student activities for the classroom 
and will lead up to an African Festival. The 
entire elementary school ( grades K-6 and special 
education classes) will participate. 

Project 



The African study will begin in January and culminate 
f 

in February, Black History Month. A committee has been 
selected to coordinate activities. Each teacher will be given 
a packet of materials on his/her grade level which will 
intefgrate all content areas of the African study. 

Fifth grade students will go into each classroom and 
give a pretest on students* knowledge about Southeast Africa. 
After the festival/ students will^ conduct post tests to 
determine what students have learned or what initial ideas 
have changed. One activity for the upper grades will be 
a set of 12 slides vhich fifth grade students will show. 
Students will be told that these slides were taken somewhere 
in the world. They will choose the country/continent 
where they think the picture was taken. All slides will be 
of East Africa and are noi^ what the students will expect 
to see. 

Special topics for upper grade students will include 
geography , lessons in Swahil i 9 current events / endangered 
cjpecies, poaching and a comparision of African and American 
cultures and schools. Activities will include debates^ 

cooperative learning activities, projects and evaluations. 



Fifth grade students will also tell African Folk Tales 
to various classes. 

Utilization across the curriculum will include the 
P.E. teacher who will teach African games and the music 
teacher who will teach African songs and incorporate the 
use of some African instruments in her lessons. African 
literature will be emphasized by the librarian, 

A display of' African art, books and pictures will 
be displayed in a glass case for all persons entering 
the school to see. Students' art projects; such as, masks, 
will be displayed in the halls. Special activities will 
include a newsletter to parents and a presentation by 
fifth graders to the P.T.A. 

The African Festival will be held in February and will be 
conducted by fifth grade students. Other grades will be 
invited to participate in tasting African food, viewing 
slide presentations, listening to music and becoming 
involved in a variety of games and activities. 

A storyteller of African Folk Teles has been invited 
to tell stories to the students. The festival will end 
for upper grades with a speaker from the Chattanooga 
African American MUseum. 
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students and teachers will collect old textbooks 
which are not out dated and mail them to Zambia and 
Tanzania. The project is called "Pennies for Postage''^ 
Students place pennies in a bucket until there is enough 
postage for books to be mailed M Bag, About 70 pounds 
of books will be mailed this school year. 

Many students have shown an interesti:in having pen 
pals from Africa/ Letters have been sent to arrange for 
va^rious grade levels to correspond. 
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Marilyn Strelau 
Simsbury High School 
34 Farms Village Road 
Simsbury, CT 06070 

203 658-.0451 



OBJECTIVE: To introduce students to Africa, particularly 
Tanzania and Zambia 



I. INTRODUCTION 

* Play African music (see attached) 

While the students are listening to this music, the 
teacher will ask them to answer two questions: 

What do you know about Africa? 

What would you like to know? 

* Use their answers as a basis for discussion 



II. GEOGRAPHY 

* Begin by giving the students the Sub-Saharan Africa 
quiz (Do not grade this.) 

* Buy a large map of Africa and put it on the black- 
board 

* Identify all of the countries and share what the 
teacher and the students know about that particular 
country 

* Identify major rivers, deserts 

* Hand out blank maps of the continent of Africa 
Ask the students to decide what it looks like 
Then have the students write a poem on this image 
and what they know about the politics/environment/ 
people of Africa (see attached for an example) 

* Post these poems or read them to the class 

* Compare the size of Tanzania and Zambia to US states 
Also, do a comparison of per capita income, literacy 
and other such relevant information .This can be a 
library exercise to have them use almanacs , 
encyclopedia and the computer . One of our 
school's computer programs plays the national 
anthem of each country . 

III. FOLKTALES 

* Read several African folktales. See attached for 
one of them and other collections. 
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* After students have discussed elements of a folk- 
tale, have them write their own. 

* This assignment could be tied into library 
research. The students would have to fiu informa- 
tion on a particular animal and then use that as a 
basis for writing the folktale. 

* Share the folktales the students have written. 



IV. CHILDREN'S STORIES 

* There are many books published in America which are 
based on African folktales. Select several and read 
them. (See attached for a few titles.) 

* This part of the class could be combined with an art 
class. Have the students write their own folktale 
and then have an art class illustrate them. Further- 
more, the students could then go to an elementary 
school to read them. 



V. LIFE IN TANZANIA AND ZAMBIA 

* I used postcards and postage stamps from these 
countries to create large posterboards which I 
use as teaching devices for adults and students. 
Be creative in your assembling of these materials 
so people realize the traditional and contemporary 
aspects of each country. 

* Ask the students to answer this question: 

What handicrafts do we use to define "American" 
culture? Ask them to name three handmade artifacts 
they would put in a time capsule and why they chose 
these three items. 

Show African crafts such as baskets, carving, batiks, 
jewelry, khangas 

* Education 

Based on our visits to the schools, tell students 
what life is like for young people in Africa. I 
have a list or students for pen pals so this would 
be a way to communicate directly with people their 
own age. 

* The role of women in these countries 

Show the video "African Women as Farmers — Examples 
from Zambia" 

My high school and unviersity students read 
NERVOUS CONDITIONS by Tsitsi Dangarembga from 
Zimbabwe . This book explores the responses of 
women to that male -dominated society. This 
book erases the sterotype that all conflicts 
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in Africa are black-white or that most people 
are starving. The protagonist ends up with 
a severe eating disorder because she fights 
her role as a subservient woman . 

Refugees 

Read Achebe*s poem, (see attached). Have students 
bring in pictures from magazines and newspapers. 
Hang these pictures on your bullet in board and write 
poems or imaginary journals from a refugee^s view- 
point . 

AIDS 

In the London airport the international edition of 
TIME had a major article on thi s disease with 
many quotes and pictures from Tanzania and Zambia. 
I have had these pages laminated and read pertinent 
quotes and pass the articles around the room. 
Again, this topic could be tied in with library 
research . 

The Drought 

As an experiment have the students go for a day with 
only liquid in the morning and evening . Have them 
write down personal responses at two hour intervals. 
Based on what we were told in Zambia, we can share 
what it means to live through a drought. 

Agriculture 

From our visits in Tanzania and Zambia, we can share 
what new techniques are being used to improve 
agriculture. The marketing of these products would 
also be of interest to the students. 

Culture clash between traditional/ Western values 
Use Okot p*Bitek*s poem, SONG OF LAWINO from Uganda 
Read aloud and discuss the different perspectives; 
discuss cultural conflict and what it means to 
women in particular 

Show slides from Tanzania and Zambia. Use them to 
discuss life in these areas. Of course, the teacher 
will then share personal anecdotes about adventures 
in Africa. 
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A FEW RESOURCES 



* Video "African Women as Farmers" from 

Women *s History Curriculum 

Central Community Center 

6300 Walker Street 

St. Louis Park, MN 55416 

612-928-6750 

* Music The' Tanzania Sound (OMA 106 C) 

Smithsonian *s African Art Museum 

Washington, D.C. 

This is not available as a CD. 



Kronos Quartet: Pieces of Africa 
Zimbabwe Legit 
Zamb ! ance 
Planet Africa 

All of the above CD*s are available here in the U.S. 



* AFRICAN FOLKTALES Selected and Retold by Roger D. 
Abrahams 

THE LIFE AND LORE OF THE ELEPHANT —Robert Delort 

THE ORPHAN BOY; A PROMISE TO THE SUN; RHINOS FOR 
LUNCH AND ELEPHANTS FOR SUPPER by Tololwa M. Mollel 
(This man is an Arusha Maasai. He now goes to school 
in Canada. These are beautifully illusttv ed children's 
books which I read to my students.) 

TENREC'S TWIGS by Gert Kitchen (Another children's book 
which talks about the animals from Central and Southern 
Africa . ) 

ANANSI FINDS A FOOL by Verna Aardema 

THE ELEPHANT'S WRESTLING MATCH by Judy Sierra 

HANDS AROUND THE WORLD: 365 Creative Ways to Build 
Cultural Awareness & Global Respect by Susan Milord 

NGORONGORO by Reinhard Kunkel ( A wonderful book 
to share our experiences there» It's $75.00.) 
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Strelau— Resources ♦ paqe two 



THE EYE OF THE ELEPHANT By Delia and Mark Owens 
(This couple has moved to one of Zambia's game 

parks since they wrote their previous bestseller. 

A struggle to stop poachers in Zambia ended with threats 

against them.) 

THE COMPLIMENT EAST AFRICAN FOLKTALES by W.D. 
Kamera and C. S. Mwakasaka 

RAIN IN THE MORNING Poems and Pictures from 
Tanzania by Flo 

POEMS FROM EAST AFRICA Ed. by David Cook and 
David Rubadiri 
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WOULD YOU BELIEVE? 




The following countries could fit 
within Africa: 



China 
U.SA 
India 
Europe 
Argentina 



3,705.390 sq.mi 
3.618.770 ' 
1,266.595 
1.905,000 " 
1.065,189 



New Zealand 103.736 

11.664.680 sq.mi. 

The area of Africa is 

11,700,000 sq.mi 

Sourct of Data: Th» lOgoWofkl Almanac 
and BookQfFactr 

* Total, tand&watar, 50 Stattt 

1989 Information Pf a«a Almanac . Jctland. Excfuda* 

Europaan USSR ar)d Europaan Turkay. 



O Worfd Eagle. Inc. 1990 
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THE ANGEL IN THE EAST (Continued) 



THE -WGELOFTHEEAST 
tn Rebecca Scott 

It Vi)u could kK)k east 

acrobb the United States, 
over the Atlantic Ocean and the 

Mediterranean Sea 
to a place between Asia, Africa and Europe 
You might see an angel -- 

an angel m the east - 
resting on a sea ot blue. 
Her head hangs heavily, 

t)owed towards her chest 
as she hold her hands 
together in prayer 

facing west. 
A tear has fallen 

from her cheek. 
Her heart aches; the heart of three rehgionb. 
She would like to be the angel for all people, 
but it seems remote 
on this southwest peninsula. 
She is battle-worn 

and war-lorn, 
thib angel in the ea^t -- 

pravin^ M>meda\ tor 
a new world order and peace 




Use the following to define the countries that make up the an^el ot the Middle Ea.t. Have the students label their maps as 
you talk them through it, labeling your transparency as vou g«.>. 



ANGEL'S HEAD 

HER TEAR 
CHEST 

RIGHT SHOULDER 
RIGHT ARM 
LEFT SHOULDER 
LEFT ARM 
HANDS IN PRAYER 
FLOWING GOWN 
BOTTOM OF GOWN 

TRIMMED IN LACE 
TWO BUTTONS AT 

BACK OF GOWN 
WINGS 
HER HEART 



Turkey (her face, lot.)kmgdovvn is the Taurus Mountains) 

the northern coast is her hair tlovvin>< back 

The island of Cyprus 

Syria 

Lebanon 

Israel 

Iraq 

Jordan 

Sinai Peninsula 

Saudi Arabia (Arabian Peninsula) 

Yemen, Oman, United Arab Emirates, Qatar 

Kuwait (at the upper part); Bahrain (loose button) 
Iran 

Jerusalem 



Rebecca Scott, ASGI 1990, Oak Hall School, Ardmore 

This lesson plan was taken from the OKAGE Newsletter, a publication of the Oklahoma Geography Alliance. 
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from THE UNIVERSAL ALMANAC 1992 



Tanzania 

United Republic of Tinzanli 
Geography Location: Tanganyika, on 
eastern coast of Africa, and islands of Zanzibar 
and Pemba. about 25 mi. (40 km) off Tan- 
ganyika coast in Indian Ocean. Boundaries: 
Burundi. Rwanda to NW. Uganda. Kenya to n! 
Indian Ocean to E. Mozambique. Malawi to S 
Zambia to SW. Zaire to W. Total land area: 
342.102 sq. mi (886.040 sq km). Coattline: 
885 mi. (1.424 km). Comparative aru: slightly 
larger than twice size of California. Land ute: 
5't. arable land: VX, permanent crops: 40*U 
meadows and pastures: 47^ forest and wood- 
land; 7% other: includes negl. '\. irrigated 
Major Cities: (1Q78 census) Dares SaJaam (cap- 
ital) 757.346: Zanzibar 110.669: Mwanza 
110.611: Tanga 103.409. 

^•Opl« Population: 25.970.843 (1990) 
Nationality: noun-Tanzanian{s). adjective- 
Tanzanian. Ethnic groups: mainland~99"„ 
native Africans of over 100 groups. 1".. Asian. 
European, and Arab; Zanzibar-almost all' 
Arab. Languages: Swahili and English (both 
officiaJl; English primary language of com- 
merce, administration, and higher education. 
Swahili widely understood and generally used 
forcommunication between ethnic groups, first 
language of most people is one of local lan- 
guages, primary education generally in Swa- 
hili. Rf ligloflS: mainland~33% Christian. 33'^. 
Muslim. 33% indigenous beliefs; Zanzibar- 
almostall Muslim. 

Qov*rnm*nt Type: republic. Indeptn- 

denct: Tanganyika became independent Dec. 
9. 1961 (from UN trusteeship under British 
administration); Zanzibar became independent 
Dec. 19. 1963 (from UK): Tanganyika united 
with Zanzibar Apr. 26. 1964. CORStitutlOii: 
Apr. 25. 1977 (Zanzibar h9S own Constitution 
but remains subject to pro'/isions of union Con- 
stitution). National no'iday: Union Day. Apr. 
Z6: Independence Day, Dec. 9. Heads of gov* 
emmtiH: Ali Hassan Mwinyi, president (since 
Nov. 1985); Joseph Sinde Warioba, prime min- 
ister (since Nov. 1985). Structurt : executive- 
president has authority on mainland, with gov- 
ernment policies subject to validation by party, 
which is technically superior to government- 
legislative-National Assembly with 233 mem- 
bers, 72 from Zanzibar. 65 appointed from 
mainland, and 96 directly elected from main- 
land; National Assembly dominated by Chama 
Cha Mapinduzi (Revolutionary party). 



Economy Monetary unit: Tanzani an shil- 
ling. Budget: (1989) income: $568 0 mil 
expend.: $835.0 mil. GOP: $5.9 bil., $235 per 
capiu. Chief crops: cotton, coffee, sisal, vege- 
tables, fruits, grain on mainland, cloves and 
coconuts on Zanzibar. Livestock: N.A. Natural 
resources: hydropower potential, tin. phos- 
phates, large unexploited deposits of iron ore 
and coal, gemstones. Major industries: agri- 
cultural processing (sugar, beer, cigarettes, 
sisai twine), diamond mine, oil refinery. Labor 
force: 208.680 wage earners (1983). 90% agri- 
culture. lO'^. industry and commerce Exports* 
$394 mil. (f o.b., 1989): coffee, cotton, sisal, 
cashew nuts. meat, cloves. Imports: $1.3 bil. 
(f.o.b.. 1989). manufactured goods, machinery 
and transport equipment, cotton piece goods 
crude oil, foodstuffs. Major trading partners- 
exports: W. Germany. UK. U S: imports: W 
Germany. UK. U.S.. Iran. 

Intl. Orgs. Commonwealth. FAO. G-77 
GATT. IAEA. IBRD. ICAO. IDA. IFAD IFC* 
ILO. IMF. IMO. I.NTELSAT. INTERPOL ITU" 
NAM. UN. UNESCO. UPU. WHO. WMO/ 

Tanganyika's indigenous population in- 
eludes people of diverse ethnic background, 
including San. Bantu, and Nilotic peoples. It 
was the site of a number of relatively advanced 
and well-organized societies 

Zanzibar and the neighboring island of 
Pemba were a crossroads of trade in East 
Africa since ancient times Trade via Zanzibar 
between the Tanganyika coast and the Middle 
East dates back to the late Roman Empire, 
with ivory, gold, and iron the main items of 
trade. The coast was dominated by various 
Arab and Persian pow.rs. usually based in 
Zanzibar, from about the eighth century. 
Zanzibar and Tanganyika were visited by the 
Portuguese explorer Vasco da Gama in 1498. 
and Portugal claimed Zanzibar m 1503 and the 
entire Tanganyika coast in 1506. The Por- 
tuguese established coastal trading stations 
but did not colonize the interior. 

The Portuguese were driven from Zanzibar 
in 1652 by the sultanate of Oman, which soon 
expelled them from the mainland as well. 
Under Omani rule, trade in gold, ivory, and 
gems was supplemented by a sizable slave 
trade, and the clove plantations of Zanzibar 
became coni:;,ercialIy important. Under Sultan 
Seyyid Said, the capital of the sultanate of 
Oman was transferred to Zanzibar in 1824, and 
Zanzibar became independent of Oman upon 
his death in 1856. 

Both Germany and Great Britain became 
active m the region in the 19th century, moti- 
vated by trade and. in the British case, by the 
antislavery movement Tanganyika was orga- 
nized as the colony of German East Africa m 
1884. while Zanzibar became a British protec- 
torate in 1890. Tanganyika became a second- 
ary battlefield of World War 1. with frequent 
clashes between German and British troops. 

Britain assumed control of Tanganyika in 
1920 under a League of Nations Mandate and 
maintained control under a UN trusteeship 
after 1946. The temperate southern highla^.ds 
were extensively colonized by British immi- 
grants, and rajlroads and mines were developed 



by the British administration. 

Elections for a local legislature were held in 
Zanzibar in July 1957. The island's politics 
were dominated by a split between Arab ajid 
African residents. Zanzibar became indepen 
dent on Dec. 19, 1963. In January 1964 an 
African revolt overthrew the sultan of Zanzibar 
and resulted in the deaths of thousands of Arab 
residents and the emigration of many more 
Political control shifted to the African party 
and Abeid Karume became president. 

Tanganyika became independent in 19ol 
Julius K. Nyerere was Tanganyika's dominajit 
political figure. Tanzania was formed from ihf 
union of Tanganyika and Zanzibar on April 26. 
1964. with Zanzibar retaining local autonomy f 
The United Republic of Tanzania, undei | 
Nyerere's leadership, advocated an •■African 1 
socialist" form of development and formed [ 
close ties with China. Some British settlers left ( 
the country, but despite tensions, relations | 
with Great Britain remained important. The 
Tan-Zan Railroad between Dar es Salaam and 
Lusaka. Zambia, was built with Chinese aid 
between 1970 and 1975. The ruling parties of 
Tanganyika and Zanzibar were united in 1977 
under Nyerere's leadership 

In 1979 Tanzanian troops invaded Uganda 
to drive Idi Amin from power there. Elections 1 
were held in 1981 and 1985. as political ten- ' 
sions eased and Tanzania adopted a more open I 
and democratic political structure. Since 1<385 ! 
Pres. Ali Hassan Mwinyi has pressed for free I 
market economic policies ! 

In May 1987 ministers from Kenya. Uganda 
and Tanzania met to plan closer economic anc I 
political ties in East Africa. Despite some slag ( 
nation during the socialist period of 196 7-85 • 
Tanzania's economy remains fundamenialK 
strong because of the country's extensive natu- 
ral resources. Light industry, including cloth 
ing. textiles, and food processing, has beer, 
developed The country has one of Africa sbes: 
educational systems, and literacy, in both En 
glish and Swahili. is high. 

The Olduvai Gorge, part of East African 
Great Rift Valley, has yielded extensive fossj. 
remains of early hominids. Tanzania anc 
Kenya supported a worldwide ban on trade if 
ivory. 
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Zambia 

Repuulic cf Zambia 
ategraphy location: landlocked country 
n southern central Africa. Boundariu: Zaire 
W jj, Tanzania to NE. Malawi to E. Mozam- 
^Vue to SE. Zimbabwe to S. Namibia to SW. 
Aneola lo W. ToUl Und area: 285.994 sq. mi. 
■r40720sqicm). Coastline: none. Comparative 
yli: slightly larger than Texas. Land u$«: 7\ 
arable land; negl. % permanent crops: 47^ 
meadows and pastures; 27% forest and wood- 
'and 19% other: includes negl. % irrigated. 
Mllor Citiet: (1988 est.) Lusaka (capital) 
S;0 030; Kitwe 472.255; Ndola 442.666; 
jabwc (Broken HiU) 199.368. 
Feo9l# population: 7.875.448(1989). Na- 
titiality: noun-Zambian(sl; adjectivc-Zam- 
bian ttMiC groups: 98.7% African. 1.1% 
European, 0.2% other. Languafloa: English 
.official), about 70 indigenous languages. Re- 
lijisnt: 50-75% Christian, 1% Muslim and 
Hindu, indigenous beliefs. 
Ofltf T m w nt TVpe: one-party sute. Inde- 
ptidWU: Oct. 24. 1964 (from UK). COMtitu- 
liofl- Aug. 25. 1973. National holiday; In- 
jependence Day. Oct. 24. Heads ol govern- 
neflt Kenneth David Kaunda. president (since 
flci 1964); Kebby Musokotwane. prime minis- 
:fr (since June 1985). Structure: executive- 
modined presidential system; legisiative-uni- 
jmeral National Assembly: judiciary. 
EMiwmy Monetary unit: kwacha. Budget: 
1988 est.) iiKOm: $570 mil.: Mpwrf,: $939 
njii. GOP: $4.0 bil.. $530 per capita. Chiot 
cnps: corn, tobacco, cotton: net importer of 
mt major agricultural products. Livestock: 
iitle. goats, pigs, sheep. Natural resources: 
cpper. cobalt, zinc. lead. coal. Major indus- 
Irin: copper miring and processing, transport, 
onstruction. lJl>0r lorco: 2.5 mil.; 85% agii- 
ulture. 9% transport and services. 6% mining, 
.nanufacturing. and construction. Exports: 
M 2 bil (f.o.b.. 1988); copper, zinc, cobalt, 
kad. tobacco. Imports: $687 mil. (c.i.f.. 1988); 
.nichinery. transport equipment, foodstuffs, 
luels. manufactures. Major trading partner*: 
EC. Japan. South Africa. U.S. 
Intl. Orgs. Commonwealth. FAO. G-77. 
GATT (de facto). IAEA. IBRD. ICAO. IDA. 
IFAD. IFC. ILO. IMF. INTELSAT. INTERPOL. 
ITU. NAM. UN. UNESCO. UPU. WHO. WIPO. 

mo. 

Bantu peoples-including Luba. Lunda. 
Ngoni. and others-moved into what is now 
Zambia between the 15th and the 19th cen- 
turies, displacing or absorbing aboriginal popu- 
lations. Occasional Portuguese explorers from 
Angola and Mozambique entered the region, 
and Angolan slave-raiders were active in the 
Ute 18th and early 19th centuries, but serious 
European influence did not begin until the 
mid- 19th century. At that time British mis- 
sionaries and merchants arrived, most notably 
David Livingstone and Cecil Rhodes. 

Local rulers granted mineral concessions to 
RJivies in both Northern and Southern Rho- 
desia (now Zambia and Zimbabwe). Rhodesia 



was declared a British sphere of influence m 
1888: a British protectorate was established in 
1891 and enlarged in 1SQ4-05. The borders of 
Northern Rhodesia were established in 1011 
The country was administered by the British 
South Africa Co. until 1924. when direct colo- 
nial rule began Large numbers of British set- 
tlers arrived and developed extensive farms 
and ranches and mined the region's substantial 
copper deposits. A railroad was built linking 
Northern Rhodesia with Elizabethville in the 
Belgian Congo (now Lubumbashi. Zaire) 

In 1953 Northern and Southern Rhodesia 
(Zimbabwe) were joined with Nyasaland (now 
Malawi) to form the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland. The country entered a period of 
unrest with native peoples demanding greater 
participation in government, while white set- 
tlers clung to their privileged positions. 

As the result of an election in 1962. the 
federation was dissolved in 1963. A national 
assembly was created on the basis of a broader, 
multiracial electorate Northern Rhodesia 
became independent as the Republic of Zambia 
on Oct. 24. 1964. Relations between Zambia 
and white-ruled Rhodesia (formerly Southern 
Rhodesia) became strained in 1965 in a dispute 
over ownership and administration of the rail- 
way that spanned both countries A new con- 
stitution was promulgated in 1973. creating a 
stronger presidency and a unicameral legisla- 
ture: the United National Independence party 
was made the sole legal political party. Opposi- 
tion parties were allowed to form again start- 
ing in December 1^90 

Pres. Kenneth Kaunda. in office since Zam- 
bia's independence, has led a generally moder- 
ate government that has won the support of 
both whites a .d blacks, despite some early 
white emigration from the country Even when 
there was only one legal political party, elec- 
tions were, and are. freely contested, and there 
is substantial freedom of the press 

Zambia's economy, however, has not fared 
well under independence The nation's wildlife 
supports a small tourist industry, and ivory is 
exported (both legally and illegally). The agri 
cultural sector, which produces corn, tobacco 
peanuts, cotton, rubber, sugar, and livestock, 
was hurt by the departure of some white set 
tiers and subsequent land redistribution. Al 
though the country has diverse mineral re 
sources, copper is overwhelmingly the nation's 
main earner of foreign exchange. A steep de- 
cline in the world price of copper since the 
mid-1970s has led to massive foreign debt and 
labor unrest at home The IMF has demanded 
reforms as a condition for future aid. and in 
1987 Pres. Kaunda announced a program of 
economic restructuring to deal with these prob- 
lems. In 1990 the government survived an 
attempted coup precipitated by a doubling in 
the price of the staple food, maize meal. 

In April 1987 South African troops raided 
Zambian bases of the African National Con- 
gress in an action that led to heavy casualties 
and was condemned by the United Nations. 
Zambia, under Pres. Kaunda. has played an 
acUve role in pan-African aJfairs and actively 
supports anticommunist and anti-South Af- 
rican movements in neighboring countries. 



RtpttMicelZlmMwe 
Orography LACatttn: landlocked country in 
bouthern Africa, loundarles: Zambia to NW. 
Mozambique to E. South Africa to S. Botswana to 
SW. Tptal land area: 149.293 sq. mi. (386.670 
sq km). Coistllae: none. Comparative area: 
slightly larger than Montana. Land uSf : 7% 
arable land; negl. % permanent crops; 12% 
meadows and pastures; 62% forest and wood- 
land; 19% other: includes negl. % irrigated. 
Major cltltt: (1982 census) Harare (Salisbury, 
capital) 656.000; Bulawayo 413.800; Chitung- 
wiza 172.600; Gweru (Gwelo) 78.900; Mutare 
(Umtali) 69.600. 

Pmoplm Population: lO.392.16l (1990). 
Nationality: noun~Zimbabwean(s); adjective- 
Zimbabwean. Ethnic groups: 98% African 
(71% Shona. 16% Ndebele, 11% other), 1% 
white, 1% mixed and Asian. LanQHKet: En- 
glish (official). ChiShona, Si Ndebele. Roll- 
gioes: 50% syncretic (part Christian, part 
indigenousbcliefs), 25% Christian. 24% indige- 
nous beliefs. 1% Muslim. 
Oov«riim«nt TVpe: presidential system 
with bicameral legislature. iBdopondence: 
Apr. 18. l980(from UK). CensMtlltion: Dec. 21. 
1979. Malional holidar: Apr. 18. Heads o( qw- 
emment: Robert Gabriel Mugabe, president 
(since Dec. 1987). Structure: executive -cabi- 
net led by president: legislative-parliament 
consisting of lOO-member House of Assembly 
and 40-member Senate; judiciary-high court 
is supreme judicial authority. 
Kconomy Monttarv unit Zimbabwean dol- 
lar ludflet: (1990) ^»c«nit: $2.4 bU.;ea(p«ffrf.: 
$3.0 bU. GOP: $4.6 bU., $470 per capiU (1988 
est.) . Chief crops: tobacco, corn, tea, sugar, cot- 
ton. UvtStOCtu cattle, goats, sheep, pigs, asses. 
Natural rtsources: coal, chromium ore, 
asbestos, gold, nickel. Majer iadyStrlH: min- 
ing, steel, clothing and footwear. UAtf ftfCO: 
3.1 mU. (1987); 74% agriculture, 16% trans- 
port and services. 10% mining, manufactunng, 
construcUon. Expwts: $1.6 bU. (f.o.b., 1988); 
34% agricultural (21% tobacco. 13% other), 
19% manufactures. 11% gold. 
rochrome. Imports: $1.1 bU. (c.i.f.. 1988); 37% 
machinery and transport equipment. 22% 
manufactures. 16% chemicals, 15% fuels. 
Ma(or tradlni partners: ixp*tt$: 55% Europe 
(41% EC. 6% Netberiands, 8% other), 22% 
Africa (12% S. Africa. 10% other), 6% U.S. 
^mpirff: 31% EC. 29% Africa (21% S. Africa, 
8% other). 8% U.S.. 4% Japan. 
IntL Orgn« Commonwealth, FAO, G-77. 
GATT IBRD. ICAO, IDA. IFAD. IFC. ILO. 
IMF INTERPOL, NAM. UN. UNESCO. UPU. 
WHO. WMO. 

Massive stone structures at Great Zimbabwe 
give evidence of a sizable urban society that 
flourished from the ninth to the 13th centuries 
and dominated iron-age trade in southeastern 
Africa. Bantu peoples migrated into the region 
beginning in the 15th century; the Mashona 
dominated untU the eariy 19th century, when 
they were displaced by the Matebele. 
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Portuguese slave raiders from Mozambique 
were active in Zimbabwe from the i6th to the 
mid-19th centuries. Mineral concessions were 
granted to Cecil Rhodes by local rulers in the 
late 19th century, and the region became a 
British protectorate in 1888. Salisbury (now 
Harare) was founded in 1890, and the territory 
comprising Zimbabwe and Zambia was named 
Rhodesia in 1895. Rhodesia was governed by 
the British South Africa Co. imiil 1923. when 
it was partitioned into Northern and Southern 
Rhodesia. Northern Rhodesia became a British 
colony, whereas Southern Rhodesia, rejecting 
union with South Africa, became a self-govern- 
ing (and white-ruled) slate within the British 
Empire. 

Southern Rhodesia had been heavily settled 
by whites from Great Britain. South Africa, 
and elsewhere, who developed extensive farms 
and ranches, forest products industries, and 
the country's rich mines. The country pros- 
pered but with little native participation in gov- 
ernment exdepl at the most local level. 

In 1953 Northern Rhodesia. Southern Rho- 
desia, and Nyasaland were joined in the Federa- 
tion of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. Increasing 
agitation for black participation in govern- 
ment, especially in the north and in Nyasaland. 
led to the dissolution of the federation in 1963. 
Northern Rhodesia subsequently became inde- 
pendent as Zambia. Nyasaland as Malawi. In 
1961 Southern Rhodesia had adopted a con- 
stitution that guaranteed the continuation of 
white rule. White resistance to black political 
demands led to the rise of the Rhodesian Front 
party, whose leader. Ian D. Smith, became 
prime minister of Rhodesia (formerly Southern 
Rhodesia). After British-led negotiations for a 
biracial political compromise broke down, the 
Smith government on Nov. 11, 1965. issued a 
unilateral declaration of independence, which 
was decUied illegal and invalid by the British 
government. 



The UN condemned the Smith govc;nment 
and imposed economic sanctions; the govern- 
ment was supported by South Africa and 
Mozambique (before that country's indepen- 
dence in 1975). In May 1968 the UN voted to 
impose a trade embargo on Rhodesia. 

A constitution adopted in 1970 effectively 
barred black participation in national politics. 
A British-initiated political settlement of 1972 
was dropped because of black opposition. By 
1974 mounting pressure from other African 
countries led the Smith government to enter 
into more serious negotiations. Guerrilla war- 
fare pitting black nationalist groups against 
white settlers and mercenaries raged spo- 
radically throughout the country, and many 
white settlers emigrated. A conference in Gen- 
eva in 197-^ broke down, but a 1977 British- 
American proposal for majority rule provided 
the basis for a settlement of the crisis. An 
"internal settlement" was announced in April 
1978 by Smith and three major nationalist 
leaders; Bishop Abel Muzorewa. leader of the 
United African National Congress, the Rev. 
Ndabaningi Sithole. former leader of the Zim- 
babwe African National Union (ZANU). and 
Chief Jeremiah Chirau The settlement was 
rejected by the Patriotic Front that united 
ZANU (now led by Robert Mugabel and Joshua 
Nkomo's Zimbabwe African People's Union 
(ZAPUl 

Elections uere held in April 1979 and 
Bishop Muzorewa assumed office on June 1 as 
prime minister of "Zimbabwe-Rhodesia." bul 
the Patriotic Front continued to oppose the 
government On Dec. 10 the "Zimbabwe -Rho- 
desia" parliament dissolved itself, and the 
country reverted briefly to British colonial 
rule. On Dec 21 all parties agreed to a cease- 
fire and to a period of transitional British rule 
leading to independence International eco- 
nomic sanctions were lifted 

Elections held in February 1980 resulted in 



a clear majority for Mugabe's ZANU party 
Zimbabwe became independent, with Mugabe 
as prime minister, on April 18. As Mugabe 
embarked on an ambitious program of national 
reconstruction. Nkomo became leader of the 
opposition. Guerrillas linked to ZAPU. with 
Nkomo's tacit (or perhaps active) leadership 
and with alleged support from South Africa, 
continued to engage in sporadic warfare 
against Mugabe's government, and banditry 
and sabouge disrupted the countryside. 

The elections of 1985 increased ZANU i 
majority in parliament. In 1987 the constitu- 
tion was amended to strengthen the presidency 
and to end the separate role of blacks and 
whites in government, new elections were held 
for black members of parliament to fill seats 
formerly reserved for whites. Guerrillas re- 
newed attacks on white-owned farms. 

In December 1987 Mugabe and Nkomo 
agreed to merge ZANU and ZAPU . creating a de 
facto one-party state under Mugabe's lead- 
ership. This fragile political settlement 
remains in force, though scattered political and 
ethnic armed unrest persists, and Nkomo s 
commitment to Mugabe's government remains 
in doubt. In 1989 a new opposition party was 
organized by Edgar Z. Tekere 

Zimbabwe' 1, economy is one of the strongest 
in sub-Saharan Africa. Agriculture is the major 
employer, and mineral resources are the coun 
try's major source of foreign earnings An 
excellent transportation network and ample 
electric power (both hydroelectric and coal- 
firedl support a strong industr.:.il base, major 
industries include steel, heavy equipment, ort 
processing, motor vehicle assembly, textiles, 
and food processing. Drought in the 1 980s led to 
some food shortages, but Zimbabwe has 
exported food to all its neighbors, including 
South Africa, and as far afield as Ethiopia 
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SUB-SAHARAN AFRICA 



Most of the people in Sub-Saharan Africa still live in 
villages and farrn for a living. More are moving to cities 
daily, but Africa remains the least urban continent. It also 
has the poorest soil sand the highest birthrate. And in 
many areas where the soil remains fertile, people use it 
not to grow food but to produce cash crops for sale 
abroad, because many governments are more interested 



in profit than in feeding people. If you read newspapers, 
you know what sort of trouble these facts add up to. We 
see one version in Uganda and another, with black-white 
racism mixed in. in South Africa. These troubles grow 
out of history and geography, of course. In places like 
these, geography is there to starve in, fight over, or 
run to. 



1. Where is 

a Tombouctu? 
b Khartoum? 

2. What country in Africa has the most people? 

3. What country in Africa is the largest in area? 

4. Name two of the four countries that border Lake 
Chad. 

5. Match the tribe or ethnic group with the country 



most of it lives in: 




1 Ashanti 


a Sudan 


2 Afrikaner 


b Kenya 


3 Baggara 


c Liberia 


4 Dinka 


d Botswana 


5 Falasha 


e Senegal 


6 Fellahin 


f South Africa 


7 Ibo 


9 Egypt 


8 Kikuyu 


h Ethiopia 



9 Kru I Ghana 

10 Masai j Madagascar 

11 Merina k Nigeria 

12 Ndebele I Zimbabwe 

13 Tswana 

14 Wolof 

15 Zulu 

6. Name the two great rivers of Africa that join to 
become the Nile— and where do they join? 

7. What country is the "Switzeriand of Africa"? 

8. Three regions of present-day Africa provided most 
of the slaves to the New Worid. Where are they? 

9. In many African countries— including Botswana, 
Lesotho, Swaziland, and the Central African 
Republic— many men have left their country to find 
work elsewhere. What has this meant to the work 
force at home? 
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10. In what country did Albert Schweitzer build his 
hospital? 

11. In many areas of the world, food production is rising 
due to improved methods of agriculture. But in 
food production per capita has fallen. 

12. Name some ways in which Pygmies are different 
from most other people. 

13. Which African country did Winston Churchill term 
the "pearl of the Nile"? 

14. Which African country had its colonial capital 
outside its borders? 

15. Which four African countries were founding 
members of the United Nations? Hint: This is the 
same as asking which were independent in 1945, 
the year the U.N. was founded. 

16. Which African country is the continent's major 
exporter of oil? 

17. Which part'of the Sudan would like to be another 
country? 

18. Which parts of Ethiopia would rather be a separate 
country? 

19. The most media-visible characteristic of the Idi 
Amin regime in Uganda, between 1971 and 1979, 
was the terrorizing and murder of Ugandan citizens 
by representatives of their govemment. At last, the 
Amin regime was overtumed, and Milton Obcte 
returned to the preskJency In 1980. About how 
many Ugandan citizens were killed in political strife 
between 1980 and 1984? 

a A handful, if any 

b Possibly a few hundred 

c About 100,000 

20. Which of these African countries has the greatest 
percentage of its people in exile? 

Guinea 
Nigeria 
Kenya 
Ethiopia 

21. What country's motto is "The Love of Liberty 
Brought Us Here"? 

22. The general greeting in Botswana is pa/a. What 



does this mean? Hint: Most of Botswana's tenitory 
is in the Kalahari Desert. 

23. Many of black Africa's countries are now named 
from their indigenous languages: Nigeria, Sien-a 
Leone, and so on. Right? 

24. What city was the capital of the British South Africa 
Company? 

25. What are the "rift valleys" of Africa? 

26. What characteristic of Africa vis-^-vis South 
America was noticed so eariy by explorers that 
Francis Bacon mentioned it in the 1620s? 

27. Where is Gondwana Land? 

28. Why are there so few mountains in Africa? (Hint: It 
has to do with plate tectonics.) 

29. Black Africa (another term for Africa south of the 
Sahara) contains about 8 percent of the worid s 
populatbn (360 million people or more). But it has 
an even more impressive share of something 

else — a full third of the world's Fill in the 

blank. 

30. Africa has a rich heritage of folklore, poetry, art 
objects, buildings, law codes, and habits of social 
behavior, and Africa may have been the very cradle 
of humanl<ind itself. Yet among the ignorant, the 
cultures of Black Africa are sometimes denigrated 
as impoverished or uncreative. Can you explain 
this? 

31. Here is Africa, in the tropics, with an ocean on each 
side, and yet there is drought across much of the 
continent. How can this be? 

32. Here is Africa, colonized centuries ago by the most 
advanced civilizations of Europe, and yet most of its 
people are still subsistence fanners in remote 
villages. Why? 

33. There is a single tiny creature — some people even 
joke about it—that prevents vast areas of Africa 
from being usable as cattle range. What creature 
is this? 

34. Salt and ivory. Explain what these products had to 
do with the trading patterns of western Africa before 
the Europeans anived. 
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35. What caused the west African savannah cities like 
Tombouctu to lose influence to newer coastal 
cities? Hint: Think about what was being traded. 

36. If Africans themselves owned slaves before 
Europeans got into the slave trade— and they did— 
what was so terrible about the Europeans doing 

it too? 

37. When the Europeans colonized Africa, each country 
developed a different style of rule. Match the 
country with its method: 

1 Britain a Paternalism 

2 Belgium b Indirect rule 

3 France c Exploitation 

4 Portugal d Assimilation 

38. Why are the countries of Africa that you see on 
maps shaped the way they are? 

39. Can you name the literary-philosophical movement 
that focuses on the virtues of blackness and on 
African cultural history and that was born not in 
Africa but rather in France and the Caribbean? 

40. What is a "periodic market"? 



41 . Kenya and Tanzania are adjacent countries on 
the Indian Ocean. One has its population, most of 
whom are subsistence farmers, spread throughout 
the territory; is socialistic; has many different ethnic 
groups; has integrated them all into the country's 
economic and social life; and has managed to attain 
relative political stability. The other has much of its 
population concentrated in a core area that is 
relatively prosperous; is capitalistic; has a larger 
gross national product than the first country; is 
largely controlled by one ethnic group, the Kikuyu; 
and has great gaps between economic classes. 
Can you tell which is which? 

42. In Nairobi, who are the Wa-Benzi? 

43. A single country in southern Africa has more white 
inhabitants than all other countries in Black Africa 
combined. Which country is this? 

44. In terms of resources, what is the richest country in 
all Sub-Saharan Africa? 

45. In southern Africa, what country is entirely within 
the borders of another country? 

46. In South Africa, what is the official name of 
apartheid? 
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1- « Tombouctu is in Mali. 
Khartoum is in the Sudan 

2. Nigeria, with about 85 million people 

3. Sudan. " 

?hTl\"°''"*^^' Lake Chad is Chad- 

5. other three are Nigeria. Miger. and Cameroon. 

2- f 10-b 

3- a 

4- a 12-1 

5- h 13-d/f 

6- g 14-e 

7- k i5_f 

8- b 



r^thf t . Tr^ '^^y^'"' «t Khartoum, 

m the Sudan to form the febled Nile. TT,e Blue Nile 

w£ M I^' ^^'^P'^ highlands. The 

Wh.te Njle tumbles out of Lake Victoria In Uganda, 
and nearly dries up in the g.-eat swampland of 
sotUhem Sudan, the Sudd, before it Joins the Blue 

7. The Switzerland of Africa is Swaziland. 

J^eSr r\' j^'^^^'^'y regions of modem 
N.gena. Ghana, and Ivory Coast provided many 
slaves to North America. Mozambique and the' 
Congo-Angola Coast shipped people chiefly to Braz.1. 
9. In these countries, there are more women wage 
earners than men. 
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^ siiiweitzer built his hospital in present-day Gabon, 
on the Atlantic coast of Africa. Today Gabon is third 
imlv to Namibia and South Africa in the number of 
Upita' ^^^^ ^ 100,000 

pcTsons — a rate comparable to that of western 
Kurape. 

fl. fn the early 1980s, in all of Black Africa between the 
Mediterranean countries and South Africa, food 
production per capita was only 80 percent of what it 
^fc-as in the early 1960s. 
If. The Mbuti Pygmies of Zaire's Ituri Forest are smaller 
than other people, to be sure, with men averaging 
four feet eight inches and women four feet six inches. 
They are at least as "primitive" as any other group of 
people on earth. They have the fewest lines and 
ridges in their fingerprints. Anthropologists do not 
know what this means, if anything. By the time an 
Mbuti woman is twenty-five, she will have walked, 
barefoot and heavily loaded, a distance equal to the 
circumference of the earth. 
it, Uganda, a country of beautifiil green hills, but 

murderous modem politics. 
14, As the Bechuanaland Protectorate, Botswana was 
administered by the British from Mafeldng in South 
.\frica. A new capital, Gaborone, was built in 1966 
when Botswana became independent. 
II. Egypt, Ethiopia, Liberia, and South Africa were UN 

members from the start. 
If. Nigeria exports more oil than any other African 

country. It has large deposits beneath the Niger River 
delta. 

17. The southern region of the Sudan would like to be 
independent. The people here are quite unlike the 
Islamic, Arabic majority of the country. They are 
black. Christian or animist, and not adapted — or 
interested in becoming adapted — to the desert life of 
the rest of the Sudan. 

It. The provinces of Tigre and Eritrea in the north of 
Ethiopia would love to be separate. These are 
Islamic, Saharan lands, quite unlike the Amharic, 
humid highlands of the country's central region, 
which surrounds the capital. 
It. The answer is c; at least 100,000 Ugandan civilians 
have been killed since Amin's downfall. Obote is gone 
again, and a new military government is trying to sort 
things out, again. 
20. This is hard to answer, because nearly every African 
country has exiles, and many of them harbor exiles. 
Political refugees seem to be «ver>'where. But the 
probable winner (or loser) is Guinea, a former French 



colony in West Africa where, during the reign of 
Sekou Toure (1958-85), about 1.5 million or fiilly 
one-fifth of the population left. Toure operated some 
of the world's worst political prisons. 

21. Liberia was founded in western Africa in 1822 by 
freed American slaves. Slave descendants became an 
elite aristocracy who ruled the country, with the help 
of American business interests, for more than 150 
years. 

22. Pula means "rain," and any greeting is a fervent wish 
for some. The Botswana government has named its 
unit of currency the pula. 

23. Some African nations now carry true African names. 
But most of the names are recent corruptions of 
colonizers' names, which in turn were corruptions of 
African words: Zambia, after the Zambezi River; 
Nigeria, after the Niger River; Namibia, after the 
Namib Desert. Sierra Leone is European also. Serra 
lyoa was the name Portuguese navigators gave to the 
thunderstorms that roared out of the region's low 
mountains. 

24. Salisbury, Rhodesia, was the capital of the British 
South Africa Company. It is now called Harare, 
Zimbabwe. 

28. The rift valleys are huge trenches, usually running 
north-south, that formed when the earth's crust 
cracked and portions of it sank to become valleys. 
They run from Swaziland in the south to the far 
northern end of the Red Sea. Some, like Lake Nyasa, 
are filled with water. 

2#. Bacon, and others, noticed very early that the shape 
of Africa's west coast looked very much as if it would 
match the shape of South America's east coast if the 
two were pus' .gether — or as if they had once 
been together. * .is fact, coupled with many others 
(including the t istence of the rift valleys), helped 
scientists develop the theory of pJate tectonics. 

27. Condwana Land no longer exists. It was not a 
country, but a supercontinent (also known as 
Condwana) that is thought to have existed, with 
Africa as its central core, before the southern 
continents as we know them began to drift apart. 
South America moved away to the west and south, 
India moved to the northeast, Australia to the east. 
Africa itself apparently moved a little to the nor I* 
from its initial position nearer Antarctica. This 
movenaent appears to be contuiuing. 

2Bm Africa indeed has few mountains, and those few it has 
are often individual volcanic ones, rather than great 
buckled ranges. The reason, once again, is the 
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drifting continents. As the other continents moved, 
they folded and buckled upward, the way a towel 
would if you tried to push it along a carpet. This 
made mountains. Since Africa was the place from 
which other continents drifted away, it has few 
mountains. 

29. Black Africa contains fully a third of the countries of 
the world. 

30. Besides racism, the main reason many people are 
ignorant of Black Africa's cultural richness and 
contributions is that Africa has an oral tradition, 
rather than a written one, so that beyond a certain 
point, little written history exists. 

31 . Africa is often dry because rainfall in most places is 
not great. Rainfall in much of the continent is 
concentrated in short seasons with long dry spells in 
between. The heat evaporates much of the rain that 
does fall so that it cannot be used by plants. Great 
tropical forests are widespread only in the Zaire 
basin. 

32« Most Africans are still subsistence farmers in villages. 
This is because the colonizers never intended to 
modernize Africa, only to exploit its resources. Life 
for most Africans who were not enslaved or brought 
to work for Europeans went on unchanged. 

33. The tsetse fly infests great areas of tropical Africa, 
preventing them from being used to grow cattle. The 
fly is dangerous to humans as well, because it carries 
African sleeping sickness. 

34. Salt is plentiftil in the north of Africa, but farther 
south climates are too humid for deposits to form. 
Elephants lived in the south, but not in the arid 
north. People from these difierent environments 
traded commodities back and forth, also trading ideas 
and establishing cultural links. People of the savannah 
areas in between created entire cities to facilitate this 
trade. These cities were hubs of commerce and 
education. But times have changed, and the name of 
one such city is today a symbol of remoteness and 
isolation: Tombouctu. 

35. The sort of trading that Tombouctu existed to 
facilitate began to die out when a more profitable 
trading began: the trade in slaves. For this, coastal 
cities arose» and the interior declined. 

3^ The Africans owned slaves difierently. For one thing, 
only a few Africans were rich enough to have them. 
They treated them well, kept slave families together, 
permitted marriage, generally provided decent 
quarters, and made them part of the family. 
Furthermore, the total number of slaves was very 



small. What the Arabs and Africans did in 
collaboration with the whites was to kidnap millions 
of Africans — perhaps as many as 30 million — allow 
many of them to die miserably, and then mistreat 
virtually all the rest. 

37. The British method of ruling its African colonies was 
indirect rule. They left the native power structure 
relatively intact and simply coopted it, ruling through 
puppet chieftains, who collaborated with the Crown. 
The Belgians were paternalistic, tutoring Africans in 
European ways as if they were very slow children 
who were not expected to catch up ever. The French 
wanted the Africans io become French, making the 
colonies part of overseas France and cramming them 
with French cultural values and the French way of 
life. The Portuguese simply exploited the African 
territories, not even pretending to give anything 
back. 

38. The size, shape, and composition of today s African 
countries have very little relation to the cultures or 
geography of that continent. They were created by 
Europeans for their convenience, and after a lot of 
haggling during which no African was represented, at 
a conference in Berlin in 1884. The Europeans simply 
chopped Africa into pieces and handed it out, 
splitting tribal territories the way the slavers had split 
familie*^ ind with as little regard for the long-term 
effects of their greed and insensitivity. We see these 
effiects today. Or, as one geographer, Harm J. de Blij, 
puts it, "The African politico geographical map is a 
permanent liability resulting from three months of 
ignorant, greedy acquisitiveness during Europe's 
insatiable search for minerals and markets." 

39. Negritude is the name of the literary-philosophical 
movement that began among black scholars and 
writers abroad. One of its leaders, Leopwld Senghor, 
eventually became president of Senegal. 

40. A periodic market is a market that takes place at 
regular intervals — say every three or nine days — in 
different places in rotation. This .\frican institution is 
a kind of floating flea m..'*rket. It serves also as social 
center and grapevine. Moving the market periodically 
allows difiierent neighborhoods to gain the profits and 
benefits of being its host, 

41. The first country is Tanzania ?.nd the second is Kenya. 

42. The Wa-Benzi, in Nairobi, are that class of people 
who own and drive expensive automobiles. 

43. South Africa has more whites than all other Black 
African countries combined. But whites are still vastly 
in the minority there. Of its 29 million people. 21 
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million are Africans and only 4.5 million are white. 
The rest are "Coloureds" (2.5 million, of mixed white 
and African ancestry) and Asians (1 million, mostly of 
Indian ancestrv'). 
44. South Africa is the richest country in Sub-Saharan 
Africa— by far. 



45. The country of Lesotho is entirely within the country 
of South Africa. But while South .\frica is ver>' rich, 
mountainous Lesotho is very poor. 

46. The official name of apartheid is "separate 
development." 
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ate the following on the accompanying map of Sub- with numbers; rivers, lakes, and mountains with double 
:"aran Africa (countries are marked with letters; cities letters): 



South Africa 

Kenya 

Zaire 

Madagascar 

Congo/Zaire River 

Angola 

Zambia 

Nile River 

Nigeria 

Ethiopia 

Sudan 

Gabon 

Dakar 



Lake Nyasa 
Chad 



Niger River _ 
Lake Victoria 
ivory Coast _ 
Monrovia 



Johannesburg 

Tanzania 

Somalia 



Dar es Salaam . 
Zimbabwe 



Central African Republic 
Zambezi River 



Vaal River 

Khartoum 

Mozambique . 
Antananarivo 

Kano 

Mali 

Namibia 

Conakry 

Bangui 

Gaborone 

Nairobi 

Accra 

Luanda 
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South Africa A 
KcMiya L 
Zaire I 
Matlaii;ascar F 
ConRo/Zuire Bivor aa 
Anuola H 
Zambia G 

Nile River cc 

Nigeria T 

Ethiopia N 

Sudan P 

Gabon R 

Dakar 4 



Lake N\ asa dd 


\'aal River bb 


Chad Y 


Khartoum 7 


Niuer Hiver ff 


Mozambique E 


Lake N'ietoria gR 


Antananarivo 14 


I\{)r\ (^(»ast \V 


Kano 9 


Nh)nr()Nia 5 


Mali Z 


Johauiiesburj^ 2 


Namibia B 


Tan/an i a K 


Conakry 15 


Sotnalia M 


Bangui 16 


Oar es Salaam 6 


GalK)rone 17 


Zimbabwe D 


Nairobi 11 


Central African Republic Q 


Accra 10 


Zambezi River hh 


Luanda IS 
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from When Hippo Was Hairy and Other Tales from Africa 
Told by Nick Greaves 

In the Beginning. . . 

The Bushman believes that the Creator made the earth and then the 
plants upon it. Next, He thought up the many different animals which 
were to live in the world. 

Striking a huge baobab tree, He caused the animals to walk into the light 
of day for the first time As each one appeared through a great rent in the 
tree's roots, He named it and gave it a place to live. Even though He was 
assisted by Mantis, who was a super-being and the Creator's helper, the 
animals took a long time to come out of the tree and be named. Last of 
all came man. 

By then, there was only one role left in the great scheme of things, so 
the Creator and Mantis assigned this place to the Bushman — that of 
Hunter-Gatherer. The Bushman fulfilled his designated role faithfully, living 
in close harmony with the animals, birds and the plants upon the earth. 

Though the details of this story vary from tribe to tribe, they all record 
that the animals came before man. 

According to Swazi folklore, animals all liveci together rn peace before 
the coming of man, and only when he finally appeared, did predation, 
or meat-eating, spread through the world. Man preyed upon beast; beasts 
then preyed upon their former friends — even the reptiles and birds copied 
the deadly example of man. With the coming of man into the world, so 
fear was born. 
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SONG OF LAWINO by Okot p'Bitek 
Chapter Three - I Do Not Know the Dances of the White People 



It is true 

I am ignorant of the dances of 

foreigners 
And how they dress 
1 do not know. 
Their games I cannot play, 
I only know the dances of our 

people. 

I cannot dance the rumba, 
My mother taught me 
The beautiful dances of Acoli. 
I do not dance the dances of 

White People. 
I will not deceive you, 
I cannot dance the shambal 
You once saw me at the orak 

dance 
The dance for youths 
The dance of our People. 

When the drums are throbbing 
An(^ the black youths 
Hz^e raised much dust 
You dance with vigour and 
health 

You dance naughtily with pride 
You dance with spirit, 
You compete, you insult, you 

provoke 
You challenge all! 
And the eyes of the young men 

beome red! 



The son of a man 

And the daughter of a man 

Shine forth in the arena. 
Slave boys and girls 
Dance differently from true- 

borns. 

You dance with confidence 
And you sing 
Provocative songs. 
Insulting and abusive songs 
Songs of praise 
Sad songs of broken loves 
Songs about shortage of cattle. 
Most of the songs make 
someone angry. 

It is danced in broad daylight 
In the open. 

You cannot hide anything, 
Bad stomachs that have swollen 
up. 

Skin, diseases on ths buttocks 
Small breasts that have just 

emerged, 
And large ones full of boiling 
milk. 

Are clearly seen in the arena. 
Breasts that are tired 
And are about to fall. 

Weak and bony chests of 

weaklings 
Strong lion chests 

Large scars on the thighs 
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Beautiful tattoos below the belly 
button 

Tattoos that have become sores 
on the chest; 

All parts of the body 
Are shown in the arena! 
Health and liveliness 
Are shown in the arena! 

When the daughter of the Bull 
Enters the arena 
She does not stand here 
Like stale beer that does not 
sell. 

She jumps here 
She jumps there. 
When you touch her 
She says "Don't touch me!" 

The tattoos on her chest 
Are like palm fruits, 
The tattoos on her back 
Are like stars on a black night; 
Her eyes sparkle like the 

fireflies, 
Her breasts are ripe 
Like the full moon. 
When the age-mate of her 
brother sees them. 

When, by accident, 
The eyes of her lover 
Fall on her breasts 
Do you think the young man 
sleeps? 

Do you know what fire eats his 
inside? 



It is true, Ocol 

I cannot dance the ballroom 

dance. 
Being held so tightly 
I feel ashamed. 

Being held so tightly in public 

I cannot do it, 

It looks shameful to me! 

They come to dance dead 
drunk 

They drink white men's drinks 
As well as waragi. 
They close their eyes. 
And they do not sing as they 
dance. 

They dance silently like wizards. 

Each man has a woman 
Although she is not his wife, 
They dance inside a house 
And there is no light. 
Shamelessly, they hold each 

other 
Tightly, tightly, 
They cannot breathe! 

Women lie on the chests of men 
They prick the chests of their 
men 

With their breasts 
They prick the chests of their 
men 

With the cotton nests 
On their chests. 

You kiss her on the cheek 
As white people do, 



You kiss her open-sore lips 

As white people do, 
You suck slimy saliva 
From each other's mouths 

As white people do. 

And the lips of the men become 
bloody 

With blood dripping from the 

red-hot lips; 
Their teeth look 
As if they have been boxed in 

the mouth. 

Women throw their arms 
Around the necks of their 

partners 
And put their cheeks 
On the cheeks of their men. 
Men hold the waists of the 

women 
Tightly, tightly... 

And as they dance 
Knees touch knees; 
And when the music has stopped 
Men put their hands in the 
trouser-pockets... 



I am completely ignorant 

Of the dances of foreigners 

And I do not like it. 

Holding each other 

Tightly, tightly 

In public, 

I cannot. 

I am ashamed. 

Dancing without a song 

Dancing silently like wizards, 

Without respect, drunk... 

If someone tries 
To force me to dance this 
dance 

I feel like hanging myself 
Feet first! 

I wish I could become 
A meteorite 
And I would know 
Where to fall! 



My husband laughs at me 
Because i cannot dance white 

men's dances; 
He despises Acoli dances 
He nurses stupid ideas 
That the dances of his People 
Are sinful, That they are mortal sins. 
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Chapter headings for Song of Lawino 



Chapter One - My Husband's Tongue is Bitter (topic: husband's western 

views) 

Chapter Two - The Woman With Whom I Share My Husband (topic: the 

westernized African woman) 

Chapter Three - I Do Not Know the Dances of White People 

Chapter Four - My Name Blew Like a Horn Among the Payira (topic: Ocol's 
neglect ) 

Chapter Five - The Giraffee Cannot Become the Monkey (topic: Acoli hair 

styles vs. western hairstyles) 

Chapter Six - The Mother Stone Alone Has a Hollow Stomach (topic: Acoli 
food vs. western food) 

Chapter Seven - There is No Fixed Time for Brest Feeding (topic: western 

concept of time vs. traditional culture's concept of time) 

Chapter Eight - I am Ignorant of the Good Word in the Clean Book (topic: 

religious beliefs) 

Chapter Nine - From the Mouth of Which River (topic: questions about 
religion) 

Chapter Ten - The Last Safari to Pagak (topic: traditional medicine vs. 
western) 

Chapter Eleven - The Buffalos of Poverty Knock the People Down (topic: 

politics) 

Chapter Twelve - My Husband's House is a Dark Forest (topic: western 

education vs. traditional education) 
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"That rare novel whose characters are 
unforgettable . . Not to be missed." 

Alice Walk^^ 
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A brilliant debut by Zimbabwe's 
Tsitsi Dangarembga, this Is both a 
moving story of a girl's coming of 
age and a compelling narrative of 
the devasuting hunw* loss involved 
in the colonization of one culture 
by another. 



"This is the novel we have been waiting for. 
classic." 



1 am sure it will be a 

—Doris Lessing 



"Nervows Conditions is that rare novel whose characters are 
unforgettable. Tambu and Nyasha. its nfx>st fascinating pair, are women 
on the threshold of understanding almost too nwch about the bitter 
reality of wonien's lives in modem Africa. Yet, they persist in their 
determination to be both free Africans and free women in a patriarchal 
society that is decidedly unhappy with tliis commendable daring. 

"Sardonic coolly observant, splendidly detached from every form of 
chauvinistic nonsense, Nervous Conditions introduces quite a new voice 
that, in its self-assurance* sounds, at umcs, very old. As if the African 
sisters, mothers and cousins of antiquity were, at last, beginning to 
reassert themselves in these perilous times, and to speak. It is an 
expression of liberation not to be missed." —Alice Walker 

"Another example of a bold new national literature . . . one whkh bears 
no mimicry of European forntt and experience," —The African Times 
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